


Throughout the coming year, you'll hear car manufacturers wax poetic about their new entries into the _ 
luxury automobile market. Keep in mind that, while these automobiles will offer a wide array of new looks, 
options, and interesting claims, they'll also have one thing in common: an absence of a proven track record. 

Acura, on the other hand, provides a slightly different history. — 

For the past three years, Acura automobiles and dealers have been ranked number one in the prestigious 
J.D. Power and Associates Customer Satisfaction Index” In fact, Acura has been ranked number one amé 
all automakers, both domestic and import, every single year that it has been eligible. 


©1989 Acura Dinan of American Honda Motor Ca. Ine Acura and Legend are trademarks of Honda Motor Co. Lad *1987, 1988 & 1989 JD Power and Associates Customer Satisfaction Index™ with product quality and dealer serie 
**Legend L & LS only 








If that comes as a surprise, you probably haven't sat behind the wheel of an Acura Legend Sedan. Its race- 
bred 27 liter, 24-valve V-6 engine will keep you from getting bored on a lonely straightaway. Its double wish- 
bone suspension will do the same for an ordinary stretch of curves. And with a driver’s side airbag (SRS) and 
wie gre A ne Scapa ab), the Legend Sedan handles emergencies eg well as it handles the road. 

ile it is certainly true that experiments are necessary to test new tec 
nology, your need to participate in them is an entirely different matter. 7X on TAN 
r more information or the dealer nearest you call 1-800-TO-ACURA. Precision crafied performance. 
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COVER: Tom Cruise, 

the movies’ all-American 
boy, wins acting medals as 
a disabled, disillusioned 
Viet Nam vet 

He danced like a dynamo in Risky 
Business, swaggered through the sky 

in Top Gun and held his own against 
Dustin Hoffman in Rain Man. Cruise 
is Hollywood’s biggest attraction, 

and he is about to be acclaimed one 

of its best actors. In Born on the Fourth of 
July, he displays rage and range as Viet 
Nam veteran Ron Kovic. For the 
engaging, intense young star, life has 
never been sweeter. 








IMAGES: Arevolutionary 
year produces visions of 
freedom, defeat and resolve 
Though distant and grainy, this 
photograph of a Chinese man standing 
down a tyrannical regime is the most 
extraordinary image of the year. It is flesh 
against steel, mortality against the onrush 
of terror, the very stuff of courage. TIME 
presents 20 pages of other amazing 
pictures from a most astounding year. 
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NATION: 

So many letters, 
so little time 

Trying to deliver 160 billion 
pieces of mail may be driving 
the carrier crazy.» Bush's 
fence-mending mission to 
China unleashes a storm of 
criticism, » AIDS protesters 
target the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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PROFILE: —= 


Literary cowboy 
Tom McGuane 

Suill in the saddle after 
Hollywood, hard drinking 
and two failed marriages, the 
rambunctious novelist has 
just produced what critics 
call his best book to date 
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IDEAS: Shades of 
1848. Is history 
repeating itself? 
Recent events in Eastern 
Europe recall the failed 
revolutions of the past 
century. But there are 
important differences—and 
good reasons to hope fora 


happier outcome this time 
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WORLD: Sakharov 
is gone, but 
Gorbachev still 
faces opposition 
As Moscow mourns the 
death of a leading dissident, 
the President confronts 
attacks from both reformers 
and reactionaries 

> How Nelson Mandela 
spends his days. 
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BUSINESS: 
Saatchi & Saatchi 
struggles to get 
back on track 

After its first annual loss in 
19 years, the world’s biggest 
advertising firm hopes for 
help from new chief executive 
Robert Louis-Dreyfus 

> The Food and Drug 
Administration is ailing 


66 


SCIENCE: At the 
top and bottom 

of the world 

Six adventurers reach the 
South Pole by dogsled, but 
that is just the halfway mark in 
a journey across Antarctica 

> Admiral Peary’s claim to 
have made it to the North Pole 
gets fresh support 


73 


ART: Atrek 

through the alien 
goo of mass media 
A show at the Whitney 
Museum tries to argue that 
IV and other media images 
stimulate original art forms, 
but ends up demonstrating 
such sources are a dead end 
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Only NordicTrack 
gives you 
a total-body 
workout. 








Stairclimbers 


NordicTrack 


Treadmills, exercise bikes and 
stairclimbers don’t give you half 


the workout NordicTrack does. 

While most exercisers ignore the 
muscle groups in your back, chest, 
shoulders and arms, NordicTrack 
provides you with a total-body 
workout 

Its upper-body exerciser works the 
extensor muscles of your back, your 
upper back, and your trunk, rotators, 
biceps, triceps and chest. 

Its lower-body exerciser works your 
hip flexors, gluteus muscles, thighs, 
hamstrings, knee extensors and calves. 

Meanwhile, NordicTrack quickly 
elevates your heart rate to the fitness- 
building level. 

And burns more 
calories than any 
other type of 
aerobic 
exercise 
machine. 

Why settle for 
less than a total- 
body workout? 

Get on track 


with , 
Nori trck, CaaS 


The world’s best aerobic exerciser. 
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Letters 





WOMEN FACE THE '90S 


“Whom do we 
expect to be 
our advocates 
if not 
ourselves?” 


Maggie Merrill, Aurora, Colo. 


In the ’80s they 
tried to have it all’ 
Now they've just 
plain had it. 

Is there a future 
for feminism? 


Whether you refer to it as feminism or 
the women’s movement, this bloodless po- 
litical revolution has changed America for- 
ever [LivinG, Dec. 4]. If it had not been for 
us strident, hairy-legged activists, you gals 
in your 20s earning $80,000 a year selling 
blue-chip stocks, happy in the knowledge 
your dayworker and dog walker can handle 
the home front, would still be separating 
wash in front of a TV game show. 

Shylah Boyd 
New York City 


I am tired of hearing about the wage 
gap. Women are born to nurture children. 
Men have more of themselves tied up in 
their work. They are more assertive on 

| the job and more likely to forgo a pleasant 
working environment for higher pay. 
Women often opt for a package that pro- 
duces less money. What’s wrong with that? 
| Men can’t have it all. Neither can women. 
James A. Kern 

Miami 


As a 20-year-old Vassar undergradu- 
ate, I think my generation’s hesitancy to 
align itself wholeheartedly with the femi- 
nist movement is due to the lack of consis- 
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tent role models. Ours range from Cher to 

Michelle Pfeiffer to Pat Schroeder to Faye 

Wattleton. This variety is enough to bewil- 
der any woman. 

Wendy Wasserman 

Larchmont, N.Y. 


Pondering the supposedly lazy male 
who fails to do his share of chores around 
the home, | thought about the “house- 
work” my three brothers do. They con- 
stantly make general repairs, remodel 
rooms, mow lawns, chauffeur children, etc. 
They rarely have an idle moment. 

Kristine Benishek 
Worcester, Mass. 





When you described me as a feminist, 
you missed the all-important distinction I 
make between being an equal-rights-only 
feminist and an equal-rights-and-responsi- 
bilities feminist. I talk about women’s obli- 
gation to register for the draft as much as I 
do about women’s equal rights in the 
armed forces. I care as much about men 
working in more hazardous jobs as I do 
about women having to take lower-paying 
jobs. In brief, | oppose an Equal Rights 
Only Amendment and I support an Equal 
Rights and Responsibilities Amendment. 

Warren Farrell 
Encinitas, Calif. 


To be a feminist is to be for women, for 
improving the quality of women’s lives. As 
one who worked and marched for the ERA, 
I am amazed at the young women who are 
taking for granted the gains we have made. 
Women need advocates in our culture. 
Whom do we expect to be our advocates if 
not ourselves? 

Maggie Merrill | 
Aurora, Colo. | 

You pit younger women against older 

feminists in a divide-and-conquer article. 
Mary Maron 
Willowdale, Ont. 


How appropriate that your cover sculp- 
ture of the woman and child was carved out 
of wood, not made of plastic or fragile chi- 
na. It will withstand the knocks of life. 

Kitty M. Felion 
Erie, Pa. 


El Salvador’s Ugly War 

I am sickened by the senseless slaying 
of the Jesuit priests in San Salvador 
{Wor-p, Dec. 4]. These victims are sym- 
bolic of the people who must endure op- 
pression at the hands of the landowners, 
the government and the military. U.S. 
aid to El Salvador amounts to more than | 
$1 million a day, much of which helps sup- | 
port, directly or indirectly, the repressive | 
military establishment. The U.S. is on the 
wrong side again. 





Charles E. Gribble 
Appleton, Wis. 
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TIME 
COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS 


How Far Will Your 


Talent Take You? 


TIME Magazine would like to help you find out. For 
the fourth year, TIME is conducting a national search 
for college juniors who have distinguished them- 
selves by their academic excellence and, more im- 
portantly, exceptional achievement outside the 
classroom. 


Twenty winners will be selected and each will receive 
the following: 


%* $3,000 in achievement awards money 

* An invitation to the awards dinner in New York 
* Anall-expense paid trip to New York City 

% A day with the editorial staff of TIME 


Deadline: February 1, 1990. 


Fill out an application today. Details at your dean’s office or 
call 1-800-523-5948 (in PA 1-800-637-8509). 











Your article was so anti-government 
that it might as well have been pro-rebel. 
How long will it take for the truth about 
the rebel offensive to appear? 

Rick Waddell 
Melville, N.Y. 


President Bush said El Salvador’s Pres- 
ident Alfredo Cristiani was “trying to do a 
job for democracy” in El Salvador. What 
kind of job? Mocking it? Destroying it? 

Mary M. Black 
Detroit 





And Now, Prague 
In one East European country after an- 
other, including Czechoslovakia, totalitar- 
ian governments are being broken apart 
[East-WeEst, Dec. 4]. But it is important 
that we in the West not view these events as 
a triumph of capitalism or a victory in the 
cold war. A cold war is not won but is out- 
grown or dissolved. Both East and West 
must rethink their values and recognize a 
common responsibility for the future. 
Lars Vibe-Hansen | 
Snedsted, Denmark | 





As World War I began to consume Eu- 
rope, a prominent statesman said, “The 
lamps are going out all over Europe.” Isn't 
it heartwarming to see that some lights are 
coming on again? 

Dorothy Merkel Alexander 
Denver 


We may pine for Soviet power to reas- 
sert itself over a dangerously destabilized 
area. The future may prove that one iron 
fist is preferable to dozens of itchy fingers. 

Wayne Kelly 
Courtenay, B.C. | 


I am filled with optimism about the 
events in Eastern Europe. Nonetheless, the 
path to freedom and democracy is a strenu- 
ous one, and reforms won’t come overnight. | 
Is it wise at this early stage to contemplate a | 
reunification of the two Germanys before | 
seeing the outcome of changes in Eastern 
Europe? I hope the politicians are fully 
aware of what they are doing; otherwise, 
progress may be impeded. 

Christian Dam 
Skjern, Denmark 


I am reminded of the vision President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower showed about the 


| ultimate power of the people. He said, “I 


think that people want peace so much that 

one of these days governments had better 
get out of their way and let them have it.” 

David Allen Kube 

Richmond 





Nixon on the Phone 

TIME reported [NATION, Nov. 27] that 
President Bush “has confided to relatives 
that Richard Nixon phones every few days 
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to fill him in on his latest speech, article or 


trip.” This is false. Having held the highest 
office, the former President is acutely 
aware of the number of people who com- 
pete for the Chief Executive’s attention. 
He does not want to add to that burden by 
placing phone calls. On those occasions 
when Nixon and President Bush have spo- 
ken or met, the contact was initiated by 
President Bush or his representatives. 
John H. Taylor 
Assistant to President Nixon 
Woodcliff Lake, N.J 


Dolphin Dips 

I have swum with dolphins at the Hyatt 
Waikoloa in Hawaii, and I disagree with 
your opinion that they are best appreciated 
from afar [NATURE, Nov. 27]. The permit 
for Dolphin Quest’s swim program should 
be renewed. We must raise our environ- 
mental awareness, and Dolphin Quest 
does that, achieving a positive educational 
interaction between humans and dolphins 

and an unforgettable experience. 
Pamela B. Shucker 
Greenville, S.C. 


In the programs you mention, people 
swim with captive or semicaptive dolphins. 
But there is another kind of program: 
swimming with wild dolphins in the open 
ocean. The humans are not allowed to feed 
or touch the animals. By staying in or leav- 
ing an area, the wild dolphins decide if they 
want to swim and play with the humans. 
lhe joyful reality is that the dolphins show 
that they do want to be with people who 
treat them with respect. 

Chat Chatterton 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Phony Flags 

Readers quickly noticed that the Iranian 
demonstrators who marked the tenth 
anniversary of the U.S. embassy seizure 
by defiling the American flag [NATION, 
Nov. 20] were using not Old Glory but 
their own version of it, one with 18 
stripes and 24 six-pointed stars ona 
pastel blue background. Wrote Elizabeth 
T. de Roode of Toronto: “Maybe 
someone should start a business selling 
an indestructible, reusable Old Giory to 
tran just for demonstrations.” 
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INTERVIEW 





“There are 
people who 
think lam 
the James 
Watt of the 
animal- 
rights 

| movement 
because | 
still wear 
leather 
shoes and 
eat the 
occasional 
McNugget.” 


A Hooligan Who 
Wields a Pen 


Cartoonist BERKE BREATHED thinks reporters 
are ““bloodsucking geckos.” But then again, 

he says even his relatives believe his brain 

went out with last week’s meat loaf 





BY DANIEL S. LEVY 

| Q. Why did you discontinue Bloom County? 
A. I’m 32. That’s too young to coast. I 
could draw Bloom County with my nose 
and pay my cleaning lady to write it, and ’'d 
bet I wouldn’t lose 10% of my papers over 
the next 20 years. Such is the nature of 
comic strips. Once established, their half- 
life is usually more than nuclear waste. 
Typically, the end result is lazy, rich car- 
toonists. There are worse things to be, I 
suppose . . . lazy and poor comes to mind. 





Q. What is your new strip, Outland, about? 
A. Silliness. Friendship. Escape. Doorways 
in the sky. A little girl. A big mouse. Crim- 
| son skies. Blue clouds. Liposuction. Love. 
| Death. Trump. Disney. The usual things. 


Q. What are its chances of succeeding? 

A. Slim. I am competing with the readers’ 
affection for a dead strip whose body is still 
warm. The readers and editors are mad 
and don’t seem to be in a mood for any- 
thing but the old meadow and dandelions. 
But until I am booted off the page, I am 





having a ball. My relatives, of course, 
think my mind went out with last week’s 
meat loaf. 


Q. You are also writing a humorous column 
for Boating magazine. What is it about? 

A. It’s about doing to boaters what I tried 
to do to everyone else in Bloom County: re- 
veal the lunacy we pretend isn’t there. I, of 
course, would normally have nothing to do 
with things like boats, but for research rea- 
sons I had to buy one. Four, actually. 


Q. in Bioom County, you portray reporters as 
lecherous, scurrilous, lying fiends. Do you 
really think they are that bad? 


| A. I never said “fiends” per se. “Blood- 


sucking geckos,” I’ve said. Look, the Rus- 
sians are wimping out and we’re running 
out of bad guys. If the alternatives are mul- 
lahs, drug lords and the press, I'll always go 
with the ones who dress the funniest. Have 
you seen George Will's little bow ties? 


Q. Whom would you rather associate with, 
boaters or reporters? 


A. I would rather associate with dogs. 





Q. Does making fun of the political system 
change anything? 

A. Only the size of cartoonists’ egos. Now 

adays political commentary, especially sa 

tirical commentary, is usually ink wasted 

Eighty years ago that wasn’t the case. At 
that time a political cartoonist could turn 
an election around. Before TV, before 
movies and radio, a drawing of a weasel 
with the Governor’s name on his butt 
went a long way in a public’s imagination. 
Our political power today is illusionary. A 
Johnny Carson monologue is today’s real 
influence brokerage. 


Q. You have made a difference, though, 
when it comes to animal testing. After you 
ran a series on the torturing of rabbits at 
Mary Kay labs, the cosmetic manufacturer 
announced a moratorium on animal testing. 
Were you surprised? 

A. Totally. But note the distinction. With 
the issue of horrendous animal abuse 
within cosmetic testing labs, all that was 
needed was to illustrate the facts. When I 
drew a rabbit with clips pulling its eyelids 
open, it was effective precisely because of 
its accuracy. 


Q. How do you see the environment as an 
issue? 

A. | find the environment far more exciting 
to the future than politics. Politics is shock- 
ingly transient. The issues that we are so 
concerned with today are nearly forgotten 
in three weeks. Environmental issues are 
not going to be a moot point ten years from 
now. They are getting more acute. Discov- | 
ering how to make them funny is a distinct 
and irresistible challenge. 


Q. Why do you make fun of the environmen- 
talists you support? 

A. It is like my writing about boating in a 
satirical way. Extremists are extremist, no 
matter what. They are always funny. There 
are people who think I am the James Watt 
of the animal-rights movement because | 
still wear leather shoes and eat the occa- 
sional McNugget. They may be heading in 
the right direction, but they can act pretty 
silly during the journey. 


Q. People have complained that your work is 
offensive. Some papers have refused to run 
various strips, and some people, like the 
Rev. Donald Wildmon, have demanded that 
you be fired for slandering Christians. What 
do such reactions tell you about your work? 
A. People are reading, especially Donald | 
Wildmon. They are probably angry, they 
are probably insulted, sometimes they are 
offended, but they read you every day 
just to find out how they are going to be 
offended for tomorrow and for the next 
day. Indifference is the enemy. When 
I've lost Don, I’ve lost the war. 


Q. You have said cartooning is the last ref- 
uge of the mediocre and the stronghold of 
the lazy and strange. Why? 
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Buick is the only 
American car to make 
the top 10 in 3 major 
consumer surveys. 
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These surveys, conducted by In the Initial Quality Survey, Buick LeSabre 
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consumers’ opinions three different ways: Buick Riviera and Electra/Park Avenue ranked as the 
¢ Customer satisfaction with product and dealer two most trouble-free American luxury cars. 
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¢ Sales satisfaction with the car, the way it was sold domestic brand to make the top 10 in all 3 surveys. 
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A. Probably because I was feeling unchar- 
acteristically honest with myself at the mo- 
ment. There are some of us being paid mil- 
lions to do essentially the same thing that 
used to get us sent to the principal—draw- 
ing our authority figures in an unflattering 
light, which in those days probably meant 
in the nude. 

Charles Schulz said it once: you only 
have to be a halfway good artist and a half- 
way good writer to be a cartoonist. I know 
my limitations. I could never make it as a 
writer, and I could never make it as a fine 
artist. Thus the world of cartooning was 
waiting for me to come along. I have plenty 
of partial ability. 


Q. What do you think about the current state 
of the comic strip? 

A. The comic page is bogged down in 
tradition; it is weighed down with expec- 
tations. What I find so exciting is the 
possibility for gentle subversion, to be 
friendly and dangerous at the same time, 
like kissing your first cousin hello and 
lingering. 

The comic strip is the Andy Griffith of 
literature. It is conservative, it is homey, it 
is comfortable, and it is in no hurry to re- 
veal how smart it really is. My fascination is 
to see what Andy would look like in a 
thong bikini. Traditional and friendly, but 
dangerous at the same time, which is a like- 
ly description of Bloom County. 


Q. What accounts for your warped view of 
the world? 

A. Eating lots of broccoli. You know, it’s 
not the weirdo cartoonist that warps. The 


real warped view is on TV every night. San- | 


itized reality. Our job is to unwarp as best 
we can by reflecting the truth back into 
your eyes. It’s not warped that Opus [the 
penguin] gets a buttock implant. On the 
contrary, I think it’s pretty trendy. 


Q. You make fun of almost everyone. Is there 


| anyone you like? 


A. Oh, I like the people I make fun of. I 
like Jeane Kirkpatrick. Where would we be 
without Jeane Kirkpatrick? We needed a 
character on the political scene that looked 


| and sounded like her. 


Q. What, if anything, do you want to be re- 
membered for? 

A. I delight in the thought that I would be 
remembered with all the qualities that 
Opus has, knowing deep down that I am a 
total hooligan. I would be delighted if I 
were as innocent, as naive and as uncon- 
cerned with worldly matters as Opus is. But 
the fact is that I am not. So maybe that is 
what he is. I am drawing him as my ideal. If 
I could choose my personality, it would be 
his. 

I also want to be remembered for tak- 
ing a voluntary 92% cut in my income for 
the sake of my cartoons. I figure attaining 
immortality as an artist is a long shot. But 
I'm a shoo-in as a martyr. 2 











ould you lie to 
a pregnant teenager? 


So-called “pro-lifers” have launched a 
campaign of violence and intimidation 
against women and health professionals. 

But their lowest tactic is deception. 

Across the country, thousands of “crisis 
pregnancy centers” offering “free pregnancy 
tests” have opened with the sole purpose of 
luring desperate women to a session of lies 
about abortion. 

These outfits aren't staffed by medical 
professionals. The pregnancy test they offer 
is an over-the-counter kit available at any 
drugstore. The results are often withheld. 
And “counseling” means being left alone 
in a darkened room to watch a barrage of 
horrifying and misleading slides and films. 

But the deception may not stop there. 
According to police, a center in California 


4 cour larese fire porte awadable from the Ne 





tried to lure a pregnant 14-year-old away 
from home, even supplying her parents with 
a letter saying she had been awarded an over- 
seas scholarship. By the time her parents 
discovered the ruse, it was too late for an 
abortion. 

Other women have been promised 
material support during their pregnancies: 
a referral to the local welfare office. 

Meanwhile, women are being denied 
access to birth control that can avert an 
unintended pregnancy — and information 
about the actual medical risks of pregnancy 
before full maturity. 

Law enforcement and public health 
officials have denounced these tactics as 
false and misleading. At Planned 
Parenthood, we discuss alternatives in a 
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Don’t wait until women are dying again. — Planned Parenthood" 
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responsible way. But extremists who lie are 
endangering people in crisis. And that 
shows no regard for anyone's life. 

Make time to save your right to choose. 
Before the so-called “pro-lifers” start 
making your choices for you. 

Take action! Here's my urgent contribution 
to support Planned Parenthood’s Campaign 
to Keep Abortion Safe and Legal, 810 

Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10019-5882 
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Back At The Ranch. 


—-->>7----- 
Wr doing leaner breeding 
and skinnier feeding. And 
nobody’s doddering in the #» 
kitchen. Because all it takes to 
cook a sirloin is a few minutes 
and alittle fire. And you can do” 
a roast so fast it'd make your _@ 
grandma spin. See, just 
because we've been so busy 
back at the ranch doesn’t 


Y # mean you have to be so 
re busy back in the kitchen. 
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THE GREATNESS OF SMALLNESS. 
The sirloin that touched both ends of the 


¢ Nad plate has been fajita’d and it’s been tossed 


ty 
+e ~X —_It’sbeenstir-fried and it’s been skewered 
ra Because small amounts of beef are hugely 
BEEF, fem, : we 
7 “~< é interesting 
Figures are for 
3-ounce servings, oe 
cooked and 
| trimmed - 
| © 1988 Beef 
} Industry 
Council 
and Beef 
Board 





ROUND TIP TOP LOIN 
6.4.qms total fat* 7.6.gms total fat* 3.qms total fat* 
(2.3qms sat. fat) (3.0 pens sat fat) (1.8qmssat. fat) 

162 calories 172 calories 
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MEANWHILE BACK 
You can cook a steak 
even if you haven't 
gota weekend or a 
grill, Just sear both 
sides ina hot iron 
skillet. You get the | 
speed. You get the 
ease. And most 
important, youget ~ 
the steak 


Beet. 


Real Rod Ror Real People 


USDA. Handboc 


STRAY COOKING TIPS. 

1. [f you're concerned about fat, check 
the ‘‘Skinniest Six’ below. 2. Great 
marinades come disguised as 
vinaigrette, yogurt or red wine 

3. Leftover steak is the 


ultimate cold cut oY 


) house just to have roast beef. Ask any micro- 
wave cookbook. About 20 minutes a pound is 
allit takes. Regular ovens can do itin about 30 
minutes a pound. And leaner roasts cook faster. 
Which leaves you with plenty 
of time to call grandma 
after dinner. 


EYE OF ROUND TENDERLOIN SR OIN 
5.5 gms total fat* 7.9qgmstotalfat® 7.4 
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Economics, not security 


Drilling for oil in U.S. waters has long been controversial, but never 
more so than in the aftermath of the Valdez disaster. We've noted in this 
space and elsewhere that oil exploration and oil production are differ- 
ent from transporting oil by tanker, and, historically, far safer. Even so, 
drilling, in many quarters, remains a four-letter word. 

Nowhere is the controversy over the search for domestic oil more 
evident than in the Congress, which has in recent years put vast areas 
with rich oil potential out of bounds for explorationists. Now comes a 
new bill, by Congresswoman Barbara Boxer of California, which would 
declare virtually all of America's coasts, with the exception mostly of 
those in Louisiana and Texas, off-limits forever. 

Atapress conference to introduce her bill, Rep. Boxer said there is 
no national security reason for drilling in U.S. waters because plenty of 
foreign oil is available for import into the U.S. But national security is 
hardly the issue. Rather, seeking out domestic oil reserves is vital to 
America's future purely on sound economic grounds. 

Put quite simply, every barrel of domestic oil America uses repre- 
sents a barrel of oil we don't have to import. And the need to import oilis 
a major component of this country's lingering and burdensome trade 
deficit. 

Here, in fact, are the numbers we've cited before and which bear 
repeating: During the first eight months of this year, America’s monthly 
trade deficit averaged $9.2 billion. Some $4 billion of this amount, or 
roughly 43 percent of the trade gap, was spent on foreign oil. 

Instead of heeding the message in these numbers—that finding 
and producing domestic oil makes good sense for the nation—some in 
Congress propose to tighten the noose around the domestic oil indus- 
try. This is particularly difficult to understand in view of the fact that 
other developed nations—those around the North Sea, for example— 
continue to invite development of their offshore oil resources. Many of 
these countries are our competitors in world trade, and they recognize 
the advantage of economic oil production. 

The Boxer bill, on the other hand, would ban exploration from the 
water's edge to as far as: 

@ 145 miles off the entire California coast. 

@ 100 miles from the coasts of Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. 

@125 miles off New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. 

@ 175 miles off North Carolina. 

@50 miles off Maryland and Massachusetts, and in the Georges 
Bank fishing grounds off the latter state's coast. 

All too often, America's legislators act—as here—with little regard 
for economics and the effects of their measures on the economic 
health of the nation. Instead, they seize issues they believe are popular 
with the public, and turn them into political assets. But political assets 
aren't always economic assets, and our lawmakers need to distinguish 
between the two. 
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he only part of TIME operations 

that can lay claim to omniscience 
is the news desk. Sitting by banks of 
computer terminals, telephones and 
clocks adjusted to a spectrum of time 
zones, nine news-desk editors, manag- 
ers and assistants keep track of our 
worldwide corps of 88 correspon- 
dents, ensuring that editors’ questions 
to them, and their reports from the 
field, reach the right destinations, 

“News-desk staffers sometimes 
have to call us at 2 or 3 a.m.,” says 
Eastern Europe bureau chief John 
Borrell, who over the past few months 
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reaus.” During a violent night in Bei- 
rut in 1984, a correspondent called 
White, asking that he be allowed to 
dictate over the telephone his answers 
to questions posed by a senior editor, 
rather than send them by telex. Con- 
sumed by the deadline rush, White 
snapped, “Can’t you get to a ma- 
chine? It really would make things 
easier for us.” Suddenly, a loud explo- 
sion echoed across Beirut—and over 
the telephone line. Said White: “I 
take that back. I'll write it down.” 
When correspondent Ann Black- 
man complained last year that she did 
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has come to view sleep as a hobby that ~News-desk staffers at rare moment of quiet telephones __ not know what to do about Thanksgiv- 





ing tones that the Metternich school 





dorse, they first apologize profusely 

for waking you and then tell you that the editors need to know, 
generally instantly, something like the GNP of each Warsaw Pact 
country. The secret, which they have mastered, is to be smooth 
and nonchalant.” 

If those on the news desk are not actually on the firing line, 
they sometimes find themselves at least within earshot. “When a 
deadline looms,” says Jean White, a veteran of the desk since 
1975, “there is a lot of testiness both in New York and in the bu- 
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$800 Cash Back* 












with 16-valve kick. Is built for 


owners. Sedan or hatch. Sedate 
or sporty. It's your choice when 
you get to know Geo. Now. 
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ape ® i traction, rain or shine. And up to 
$1400 cash for qualified import $750 Cash Back* 


he once had time for. “In soft, sooth- . ing fixings in Moscow, news-desk edi- 
c c ¢ for Soft, Soc It’s 2 a.m. What is tl GNP ing gs OScc e lesk e 


tor Waits May telexed her a recipe for 


of diplomacy would doubtless en- of each Warsaw Pact country? cabbage dressing. And sometimes the 


news desk reaches out and nobody's 
there. May recalls reading an edited story to an exhausted corre- 
spondent in Algiers late one night to check its accuracy. After a 
while he heard only a faint ¢iuwmnp-thump on the line. He realized 
that the correspondent had fallen asleep, and the receiver was 


resting on her chest. 
- ll Wich. 
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bag hk nay ir to $750 Cash Back* or 4.8% APRt financing. 
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The Last 
Great Deals 
of the Decade. 


This is your opportunity to get a great deal ona import-inspired vehicles for the ‘90s. Some available 

great selection of Chevrolets! 1989s. 1990s. Sporty with hundreds in Cash Back! 

cars. Hardworking trucks. Family cars. 4x4 trucks. What great deals! Cash Back of up to $1250? 

Performance cars. Finance rates as low as 4.8% APR* on Lumina Coupe 
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to the family-sized, full-featured Lumina Sedan and See your Chevrolet/Geo dealer today. Before the 
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Face-Off on Reform 
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Sakharov is gone, but Gorbachev still confronts an angry, outspoken opposition 
| 

| 

| 
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BY JOHN KOHAN 


he second session of the Congress 

of People’s Deputies had barely 

begun last week when a bald, 

stoop-shouldered man hesitantly 
| made his way to the front of the Kremlin 
| Palace of Congresses. Mikhail Gorbachev 
motioned for Deputy Andrei Sakharov to 
step up to the podium, then settled back in 
his seat, not quite sure what to expect. 

In a quavering voice, Sakharov urged 
the more than 2,000 parliamentarians to 
change the agenda of the meeting and dis- 
cuss deleting articles from the constitution 
that stand in the way of urgently needed 
economic reforms. Disapproving murmurs 
rumbled through the hall. Was Sakharov 
trying to derail the proceedings? Why was 
he wasting time with such matters? An im- 
patient Gorbachev finally cut Sakharov off 
in mid-sentence: “I have the impression 
that you don’t know how to realize your 
suggestions—and we don’t either.” 

But Sakharov was not quite finished. 
He handed Gorbachev a handful of cables 
supporting the abolition of Article 6, which 
grants the Communist Party a monopoly 
on power 

“You come sce me,” snapped Gorba- 
chev. “I'll give you three files with thou 
sands of such cables. . .” 

“IT have 60,000 of them,” countered 
Sakharov. 

“Let’s not put pressure on each other 
by manipulating public opinion,” said Gor- 
bachev, waving his hand. “There’s no 
need.”’ Dismissed, Sakharov slowly walked 





off the stage 

There have probably been moments, 
like the one last week, when Gorbachev 
had second thoughts about the telephone 
call he made to the city of Gorky in 1986, 
informing Sakharov and his wife Elena 
Bonner that they could return to Moscow 
after seven years of political exile. Like the 
prophets of biblical times who appeared 
before kings at the most inconvenient 
times with uncomfortable truths, the dis- 
tinguished nuclear physicist and Nobel 
Peace Prize winner was always insisting 
that Soviet citizens deserved better, much 


Sakharov challenges Gorbachev, charging 
that he is dragging his feet on reform... 











| better, than what the Soviet system had to 
offer. But last week’s brisk exchange was 
destined to be the final encounter between 
two men who have come to symbolize in 
different ways the mind and soul of peres- 
troika. Two days after the testy exchange, 
Sakharov, 68, died of a heart attack while 
sitting alone in the study of his Moscow 
apartment. 

As a subdued Gorbachev looked on, 
Politburo member Vitali Vorotnikov 
opened the next day’s session of the Con- 
gress by asking the Deputies to stand in a 
moment of silent tribute. Considering the 
abuse that was once heaped on the former 
dissident, Vorotnikov’s words of praise 
groaned with irony. “Everything that Sa- 
kharov did,” he said, “was dictated by his 
keen conscience and profound humanistic 
convictions.” Whatever bitterness Sakha- 
rov’s friends may have felt about the way 
he was treated in the past, the authorities, 
at least, tried to make amends. An official 
obituary published on Saturday in the par- 
ty daily, Pravda, condemned the noted 
physicist’s banishment to Gorky as a 
“grave injustice.” 

When grumbling could be heard at the 
suggestion that Monday’s session be cut 
short to allow Deputies to attend the fu- 
neral, Gorbachev intervened, noting that 
“we ought to pay our respects to Andrei 
Dimitreyevich.” Approached by reporters, 
Gorbachev delivered a eulogy of his own, 
hinting at his genuine feelings for the man 
who had so often challenged him to move 
further and faster toward overhauling their 
struggling country. “It is a great loss,” he 
said. “You could agree or not agree with 
him, but you knew he was a man of convic- 
tion and sincerity. He was not a political in- 
triguer. I valued this in him.” 

From the moment Sakharov returned 
from Gorky, he was often at odds with the 
man who gave him his freedom, whether 
pressing at home for the immediate release 
of all political prisoners or warning audi- 
ences abroad that Gorbachev was amass- 
ing too much power. He clashed with the 
Sovict leader on the opening day of the 
Congress last May, saying he would sup- 
port him as President only after an. open 
debate, and was dismissed from the podi- 
um on the final day when he tried to out- 
line his own political program. 

With his whining voice, rambling syn- 
tax and rumpled suits, Sakharov was not 
cut out to be a public speaker in an cra of 
live television. Sometimes he was all too | 
ready to embrace every needy political 
cause and seemed in danger of squander- 
ing his considerable moral authority. Two 
wecks before his death, Sakharov joined a 
handful of Deputies from a radical coali- 
tion known as the Interregional Group in 
calling for a “warning strike” to 
Congress to debate Article 6 and a pack 
age of reform laws. The strike was a fail- 





force 


«++ and Gorbachev retorts that Sakharov 
demands too many changes too quickly 


ure, a tactical error that strained relations 
with Gorbachev, who was already impa- 
tient with Sakharov’s frequent interrup- 
tions at legislative sessions. Nonetheless, 
Sakharov’s death left a permanent void in 
the ranks of the liberal opposition and de- 
prived the democratic movement of its 
symbolic leader. 

Gorbachev too is likely to regret that 
Sakharov’s prophetic voice has been si- 
lenced. Despite their differences, the two 
men had managed to carry on something 
resembling a dialogue amid all the clamor 
at the Congress. Seven months have 


passed since the new parliament held its 


first meeting, more than half a year in 
which political change has outpaced pro- 
gress in solving economic problems and 
ethnic tensions. At times last week, Mos- 
cow’s maestro tried to orchestrate the de- 
bate, cutting off talk with a curt “That's 
all.” Still, plenty of sour notes were struck. 
rhe Armenian delegation stormed out in 
protest, radical Lithuanians vented their 
mistrust of the Kremlin, and ordinary 
Deputies griped about empty food stores. 
At one point, a stung Gorbachev even 
flared, “Don't direct any accusations at 
me. Just calm down!” 

At a time when his popularity has 
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climbed to new heights abroad, Gorbachev 
must fend off growing attacks at home 
from two fronts: what he calls the “adven- 
turists” and the “reactionaries.” Last week 
the Sovict leader took on the adventurist 
radicals, criticizing them for racing “like 
firemen, with clanging bells” to abolish the 
constitutional guarantee of Communist 
Party rule. The Congress decided not to 
take up the contentious question of Article 
6, voting 1,138 to 839, with 56 abstentions. 





World 


gun to regroup. Leningrad party boss Bo- 
ris Gidaspov was roundly criticized from 
the floor of the Congress last week for 
making “threats against our leader” and 
“sounding nostalgic notes” for the past. 
Surprised by the attack, Gidaspov claimed 
that everything going on in Leningrad was 
aimed at “speeding up perestroika.” Gor- 
bachev watched the whole spectacle im- 
passively from the tribunal. 

The Soviet party leader has had his 





In Pushkin Square a member of an opposition group rips up a photo of the President 


Gorbachev feels caught between what he calls the “‘adventurists” and the “reactionaries.” 


But the margin of victory was not so com- 
fortable that the Kremlin could indefinite- 


ly ignore the East European-like rush to | 


multiparty politics. Boris Yeltsin, the ex- 
Politburo member turned radical populist, 
urged the leadership to learn the lessons of 
East Germany, where reforms were de- 
layed so long that they were eventually ac- 
complished within a week—‘“‘without 
[Erich] Honecker.” 

For all the bluster on the left, Gorba- 
chev’s greatest challenge comes from the 
reactionary conservatives. They make up a 
bizarre patchwork quilt: hard-line trade 
unionists and factory workers from groups 
like the United Worker's Front who op- 
pose a “return to capitalism”; military offi- 
cials angered by plans to convert defense 
factories to civilian use; entrenched party 
apparatchiks who fear the loss of position 
and privileges; and Russian nationalists 
who hanker after the Czarist past, many of 
them aligned with the reactionary Pamyat 
(Memory) movement. Whatever their 
ideological differences, the conservatives 
are united by a concern that the reforms 
| are moving too fast and bringing in alien 
| Western ideas that are pushing the country 
toward a social breakdown. 

Party conservatives who long masquer- 
| aded as yea-sayers to Gorbachev have be- 


share of bruises lately. He was apparently 
so angered by the harsh criticisms he heard 
at the Central Committee plenum two 
weeks ago that he threatened to resign. 
Gorbachev has played this trump card on 
at least two other occasions to rally sup- 
port. But this time the conservative on- 
slaught was especially fierce, particularly 


NEXT QUESTION 


Last week's session of the Congress of 
People's Deputies was more notable 
for what it did not accomplish 
than for what it did. Delegates voted: 


@ Not to discuss revoking the 
Communist Party’s monopoly 
on power. 


@ Not to debate the legalization 
of private property. 


@ Not to consider constitutional 
reforms giving more autonomy 
to the republics. 


@ Not to consider a proposal to 
investigate the ongoing rail 

blockade of Armenia 
Keestisliand nuattiaiall 


from Alexander Melnikov, party boss from 
the Siberian city of Kemerovo, one of the 
sites of coal-mining strikes that swept the 
nation last July. In an article in the liberal 
weekly Moscow News, journalist Danil 
Granin, who was a guest at the plenum, ex- 
pressed alarm that “here for the first time, 
not at a factory meeting but from the 
mouths of leaders of major party commit- 
tees, | heard direct accusations against 
Gorbachev.” Granin even heard com- 
plaints that “if the capitalists 
and the Pope are praising us, 
we are taking the wrong road.” 

A two-stage Five-Year Plan 
to improve the economy that 
Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov un- 
veiled last week reflected the 
tug-of-war going on within the 
leadership. Ryzhkov made 
clear that his approach repre- 
sented a “third alternative” to 
making minor corrections in 
central planning or plunging 
headlong into a free-market 
economy. Over the next two 
years, he said, the state intend- 
ed to use “rigid directive mea- 
sures” to reduce the national 
deficit from about 10% to 2.5% 
of GNP and increase supplies of 
consumer goods. A real market 
with varied forms of property 
ownership would take shape af- 
ter 1992, he added, when the 
state would begin to rely pri- 
marily on credits, investments, 
pricing, taxation and other le- 
vers for regulating the economy. 

Liberals labeled the Ryzhkov propos- 
als a “defeat for perestroika and a victory 
for central planning.” Radical economist 
Gavril Popov dismissed the new Five- 
Year Plan as a return to “administrative 
socialism.” Noting that the plan even sets 
goals for egg production, he quipped, 
“It's time for the comrades in charge to 
leave our laying hen in peace so she can 
provide us with enough eggs by her own 
efforts.” 

To keep his reform spirit alive, Gor- 
bachev has continually sought out the 
middle ground. He feints left, moves 
right and usually lands in the center. 
But such compromise policies come at 
a price, contributing to a widespread 
fecling that Gorbachev has no 
policies for the future. As Deputy Nina 
Dedeneva, a textile worker from Omsk, 
complained at last week's 
“People have ceased to believe in peres- 
troika because the difficulties have only 
increased, while the period for over- 
coming them has become too long.” Now 
the Kremlin has asked the people for 
another five years, and that could prove 
to be more time than Gorbachev can 
afford. — With reporting by Paul 
Hofheinz/Moscow 
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At Last, a Tomorrow Without Battle 


Andrei Sakharov: 1921-1989 


BY PATRICIA BLAKE 


n his 68th year, modern Russia’s great- 
est humanist and libertarian died in the 
way that most befitted his life—in the 
midst of combat for his country’s free- 
doms. He had spent the day of Dec. 14 ata 
tempestuous meeting of the In- 
terregional Group, a coalition 
of liberal members of the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies that 
he had helped found. Exhort- 
ing, cajoling and arguing with 
his colleagues, he pressed for 
the establishment of an alterna- 
tive political party in opposition 
to the Communists. Witnesses 
were shocked at how dramati- 
cally Sakharov had aged lately, 
as he made his faltering way to 
the podium around 6 p.m. Still, 
there was nothing irresolute 
about his short impassioned 
speech. He defended his earli- 
er, controversial call for a na- 
tionwide strike to end the 
Communists’ institutionalized 
monopoly of Soviet political 
life. “We cannot take responsi- 
bility for what the party is do- 
ing,” he declared. “It’s leading 
the country into a crisis by drag- 
ging its feet on perestroika.”” 
Returning to his tiny Mos- 
cow flat, he exulted to his wife 
and friends, “Tomorrow there 
will be battle!” They were his 
last words. He then repaired to 
his private study to rest and pre- 
pare for the next day’s passage 
at arms. Two hours later, his 
wife found him dead of a heart 
attack. His heart had been 
weakened by the stress of dec- 
ades of persecution and by his 
hunger strikes and their inevita- 
ble consequence: forced feed- 
ings and deliberately inadequate medical 
care. “We won't let you die, but we will 
make you an invalid,” a doctor told him. 
“Sakharov was an honest man who was 
killed many times,” said Vitali Korotich, 
editor of the liberal weekly Ogonyok. The 
saga of the deathblows inflicted upon Sa- 
kharov and his subsequent resurrection 
reads like a gripping secular sequel to the 
Russian Orthodox Lives of the Saints. Sa- 
kharov had certainly not been expected to 
survive the frightful ordeal that began in 
the mid-1970s, when he was targeted by the 
regime of Leonid Brezhnev as the nation’s 
most dangerous dissident. Vilification in 
the press, together with threats of impris- 





onment and assassination, was a common 
occurrence, 

In 1980, after Sakharov repeatedly de- 
nounced the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, he was placed under house arrest. He 
and his wife Elena Bonner were held in 
confinement by KGB guards 24 hours a day 





Preparing for combat: Sakharov at a legislative session 





His last day was spent exhorting for swifter reform 


in a small apartment in Gorky, 261 miles 
east of Moscow. There both became in- 
creasingly incapacitated by heart disease. 
Word reached Moscow's dissident com- 
munity that Bonner’s lips and fingernails 
had turned blue and that Sakharov could 
hardly take a few steps without being 
winded. When the Soviets denied Bonner 
permission to go abroad for an open- 
heart operation, her husband went on a 
hunger strike. The authorities relented, 
but the ailing Sakharov remained under 
house arrest until 1986, when Mikhail 
Gorbachev summoned him back to Mos- 
cow. Sakharov’s first words as a free man 
were a demand for the liberation of all 
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remaining Soviet political prisoners. 
Sakharov’s most lasting contribution to 
mankind may have been his effort to limit 
nuclear testing and encourage multilateral 
disarmament, for which he won the 1975 
Nobel Peace Prize. But he was best known 
as the indefatigable champion of the dissi- 
dent, the downtrodden and the 
persecuted in his country. It was 
in this role that he incurred the 
deadly wrath of Brezhnev and 
the KGB. In the decade before 
Sakharov’s banishment to Gor- 
ky, his two-room apartment was 
a haven for men and women 
who had fallen afoul of Soviet 
totalitarianism. Sitting at his 
enamel-top kitchen table, 
drinking apple-flavored tea, he 
dispensed precious counsel and 
gifts of money to an endless 
stream of visitors in trouble. 
Courage came so naturally 
to Sakharov that it heartened 
others. Dressed in a worn suit 
and bedroom slippers, the tall, 
perpetually bent-over man with 
shy eyes displayed a lion’s bold- 
ness when defying the Kremlin. 
Mocking his own quixotic ways, 
he once dubbed himself Andrei 
the Blessed, an honorific that in 
Russian connotes a kind of holy 
innocence. Said computer sci- 
entist Valentin Turchin, a fel- 
low dissident who emigrated to 
the U.S.: “There are two cate- 
gories of people who have left 
their imprint on humanity: 
leaders and saints. Sakharov 
was in the category of saints.” 
One mournful colleague in 
Moscow summoned up a more 
scientific metaphor. ““We’ve 
lost our moral compass—the 
compass that showed us the way 
during these decisive years of 
perestroika,”” said space scientist Roald 
Sagdeyev. “He taught us to use simple 
words like conscience and humanity.” 
Sakharov emerged from the most im- 
probable of backgrounds as a human rights 
activist and peace advocate. In the 1940s 
and 1950s, he lived under security wraps as 
the Soviet Union’s top nuclear scientist, cut 
off from all normal social contacts and fol- 
lowed at all times by a bodyguard. A theo- 
retical physicist ranking with America’s 
J. Robert Oppenheimer and Edward Tell- 
er, he was the youngest person ever elected 
to the Soviet Academy of Sciences. After he 
helped develop the Soviet Union's hydro- 
gen bomb in the early 1950s, he became one 
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of the country’s most decorated men. But 
he remained unknown because his honors 
were bestowed in secret. In those years, Sa- 
kharov believed he had a useful function: 
“When I began working on this terrible 
weapon, I felt subjectively that I was work- 
ing for peace, that my work would help fos- 
ter a balance of power.” 

In the late 1950s, Sakharov grew deeply 
concerned about the dangers of atomic 
fallout. Several times he attempted to use 
his prestige to halt Soviet nuclear testing. 
Recalling Sakharov’s personal appeals 
against the atmospheric explosions, Nikita 
Khrushchev described the nuclear physi- 
cist in his memoirs as a “crystal of moral- 
ity.” When his behind-the-scenes lobbying 
turned to open criticism of the regime, Sa- 
kharov was fired from the nuclear pro- 
gram. “The atomic issue was a natural path 
into political issues,” he explained. 

Sakharov participated in a public dem- 
onstration for the first time on Dec. 5, 
1966, joining a tiny band of dissidents who 
had assembled in Moscow’s Pushkin 
Square to call for a new and genuine Soviet 
constitution. His increasingly open defi- 
ance of the government caused his three 
children by his first wife virtually to disown 
him. Nonetheless, Sakharov gave them his 
comfortable Moscow apartment and his 
dacha when he stripped himself of the lux- 
uries he had acquired as a nuclear physi- 
cist. He donated his life savings of 
$153,000, an astronomical sum by Soviet 
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Exiles return: Sakharov and Bonner in 1986 


“Sakharov was in the category of saints.” 


standards, to cancer research and the Red 
Cross. 

Because Sakharov was one of his nation’s 
most distinguished scientists, his devastating 
critiques of Soviet policies cut deep. In his 
books, which were published only in the 
West, he repeatedly pointed to the failure of 
Soviet society to fulfill the promise of Com- 
munist ideology. Sakharov’s writings on do- 
mestic affairs irked the leadership almost as 
much as his criticism of Brezhnev’s foreign 
policy, which he characterized as imperialist 





and expansionist. His mistrust of Kremlin in- 
tentions was so strong that he said in 1983 
that it might be best for the U.S. to “spend a 
few billion dollars on MX missiles” in order 
to bargain more effectively with the Sovicts. 
Even with glasnost, Sakharov found nu- 
merous causes to pursue. Encouraged by 
bilateral cuts in Soviet and U.S. arsenals, 
he pressed for conventional-arms reduc- 
tions and a demilitarized “corridor” in Eu- 
rope to lessen the possibility of a surprise 
attack from either side. He was hardly pla- 
cated when Moscow admitted that the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan had been a mistake; 
he criticized the government for a colo- 
nialist attitude toward Armenia and the 
Baltic states. Though a supporter of Gor- 
bachev’s basic reforms, he used the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies as a tribune to 
attack him for accumulating too much per- 
sonal power. “There are no guarantees 
that a Stalinist will not succeed Gorba- 
chev,” he warned. The release of political 
prisoners motivated him to call ever more 
insistently for the liberation of those still in 
the Gulag. He himself was elected to the 
new People’s Congress, but he continued 
to battle for the multiparty system he knew 
was indispensable if true democracy was 
ever to come to his homeland. Andrei Sa- 
kharov did not live to see freedom flower 
completely, but if that day ever does come, 
he will deserve much of the credit for 

planting and nurturing the seed. 
— With reporting by Ann Blackman/Moscow 


The Making of an Activist 


Preoccupied though he was with the So- 
viet Union's political upheaval, Andrei Sa- 
kharov found time in his last months to pol- 


| ish his autobiography. The following 


fragments from Sakharov's Memoirs, to be 


published in 1990 by Alfred A. Knopf, tell of 


his evolution from an honored physicist into 
a man reviled, hounded and condemned to 
exile as the U.S.S.R.’s foremost human rights 
activist. 


Oo n Dec. 3 or 4, 1966, I found an envelope 
in my mailbox containing two sheets of 
onionskin paper. The first sheet was an 
anonymous report on the arrest and confine- 
ment in a psychiatric hospital of Viktor Kuz- 
netsov, an artistwho had helped draft a mod- 
el constitution for our country, which the 
authors hoped would spark discussion about 
the introduction of democracy. 

The second sheet announced a silent 
demonstration on Dec. 5, Constitution 
Day. I decided to attend. In Pushkin 
Square I found a few dozen people. stand- 
ing around the statue. At 6 o'clock, half of 
those present, myself included, removed 
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By Andrei Sakharov 
our hats and stood in silence. (The other | 
half, | later realized, were KGB.) After a 
minute or so I walked over to the monu- 
ment and read the inscription aloud: 


I shall be loved, 

and the people will long remember 

that my lyre was tuned to 
goodness 

that in this cruel age I celebrated 
freedom 

and asked for mercy for the fallen. 


After that, I left the square with the others. 


By the beginning of 1968, I felt a growing 
compulsion to speak out. I was influenced by 
my life experience and a feeling of personal 
responsibility, reinforced by the part I'd 
played in the development of the hydrogen 
bomb, the special knowledge I'd gained 
about thermonuclear warfare, my bitter 
struggle to ban nuclear testing and my famil- | 
iarity with the Sovict system. My reading and | 
discussions with a fellow scientist had ac- | 
quainted me with the notions of an open so- 
ciety, convergence and world government. I 
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hoped that these notions might ease the 
tragic crisis of our age. In 1968 I took my de- 
cisive step by publishing Reflections on Prog- 
ress, Peaceful Coexistence, and Intellectual 
Freedom. The book rejected all extremes, 
the intransigence shared by revolutionaries 
and reactionaries alike. It called for compro- 
mise and for progress, moderated by en- 
lightened conservatism and caution. Marx 
notwithstanding, evolution is a better “loco- 
motive of history” than revolution: the “bat- 
tle” I had in mind was nonviolent. 


The government’s use of psychiatry for 
political purposes is particularly dangerous 
because it is a direct assault on the victim’s 
mind. The problem is compounded by the in- 
human, illegal conditions of detention in the 
special psychiatric hospitals, by the confor- 
mity and hypocrisy of our closed society and 
by the absence of an independent press. Iam 





| speaking here about any use of psychiatry for 


political or ideological purposes, not just 
those cases when mentally healthy patients 
are forcibly confined in psychiatric 
hospitals. a 

















Peering into 
Europe’s Future 





How the U.S. hopes to preserve 
its role across the Atlantic 


sé Picscn’ at the creation.” That was 
how Dean Acheson, Harry Tru- 
man’s Secretary of State, described the 
crucial role of American officials in the 
birth of postwar Europe. Conceiving the 
Marshall Plan and midwifing NATO, U.S. 
officials went on to deploy America’s pow- 
er at its zenith to shape the framework of 
European security for two generations. 

So what is the role of George Bush and 
Secretary of State James Baker in creating 
the emerging post-postwar European or- 
der? Until now the U.S. Administration 
has seemed like a father pacing in a waiting 
room: proud that things have come so far, 
intensely interested in the outcome, but 
not able to do much more than drum his 
fingers—and worry quietly about whether 
the baby will be healthy. 

Last week Baker bolted into the deliv- 
ery room to lend a hand. In addition to in- 
specting the Berlin Wall and meeting East 
German Prime Minister Hans Modrow, 
Baker proposed a revamped role for the 
U.S. in the “whole and free” Europe that is 
aborning. Its theme: to refurbish existing 
international bodies so that they can bear 
new loads as they shed others. Although 
framed in general terms, the plan nonethe- 
less displayed a creative flair and reassured 
allies that the U.S. intends to remain, 
in Baker’s words, part of “Europe’s 
neighborhood.” 

Baker’s ideas for recasting the struc- 
tures of U.S.-European cooperation— 
dubbed “Bakerstroika” by British pun- 
dits—were a first cut at answering a ques- 
tion implicit in the collapse of the Iron 
Curtain and the end of the cold war: as the 
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Present at the re-creation: Baker inspects East Berlin through the Wall 


Soviet military threat shrinks, what does 
Europe need with the U.S.? The decline of 
Soviet power, the growing vitality of the 
European Community and the rush to re- 
unify Germany require the U.S. to contem- 
plate European ties based less on fear of 
Moscow's intentions and more on healthy 
economic and political competition. 

The smartest way to keep a U.S. hand 


in Europe, Baker reasoned, is to adapt ex-. 


isting international groups to the new reali- 
ty. The Conference on Security and Coop- 
cration in Europe, a 35-member body that 
includes the two superpowers, has met pe- 
riodically since it produced the 1975 Hel- 
sinki agreement, which ratified postwar 
borders and set minimum human-rights 
standards. But a single country’s veto 
blocks decisions there, making it an awk- 
ward vehicle for asserting U.S. leadership 


| in Europe. The European Community, on 


its part, cannot accept the U.S. as a mem- 
ber. That leaves NATO, where the U.S. has 


‘long been first among equals, as the heavy 


lifter in Baker’s refurbished Atlantic 


THE BAKER BLUEPRINT 


NATO SHOULD 


@ Evolve into a political alliance as its military role diminishes 


@ Create a staff to monitor arms control agreements and share intelligence 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY SHOULD: 


@ Strengthen its ties to the U.S., perhaps granting it observer status 
@ Become a main vehicle for European aid to Hungary and Poland 
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house. By encouraging the alliance to be- 
come the main forum for setting Western 
defense policy, Baker wants to upgrade 
NATO to be the key transatlantic body, 
even after reductions in defense budgets 
and troop levels have undercut the group's 
traditional source of strength. 

European allies praised Baker's 
scheme. France and Britain welcome the 
U.S, as a counterweight to the colossus 
of a future reunited Germany, though 
France objects to ceding greater author- 
ity to NATO. And Germans themselves 
seem relieved that the U.S. is determined 
to remain a European power. Worry is 
widespread in both Bonn and East Berlin 
that East Germans’ mounting anger at 
the Communist regime, coupled with 
emotional longings for “one German fa- 
therland,” could result in violent demon- 
strations that would paralyze the govern- 
ment. The new leader of the East 
German Communist Party, Gregor Gysi, 
last week appealed to the U.S. to play a 
vigorous role in Europe, mostly to damp- 
en West German pressure for absorbing 
his country. 

Meanwhile, demonstrations in Bulgar- 
ia showed both the importance of updating 
the Atlantic alliance and the difficulty of 
drafting plans in the face of swiftly moving 
events. Continuing its plunge into reform, 
the Bulgarian Communist Party last week 
expelled Todor Zhivkov, its leader for 35 
years, and announced that free elections 
would be held in May. When the parlia- 
ment postponed until January a vote on 
ending the Communist Party’s monopoly 
of power, 50,000 jeering protesters encir- 
cled the parliament building. As Josef 
Joffe, foreign editor of the Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung, observed, “If only there weren't 
all these people in the streets . . . who will 
yet foul up many of the designs made by 
diplomats.” —By J.F.0. McAllister. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Bonn and Bruce 
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REFUGEES 


Dashing Their Dreams 


Britain begins the forced repatriation of the boat people 


hey had reached safe harbor on a sail 

and a prayer. In the past 21 months 
alone, more than 40,000 Vietnamese boat 
people pitched their way across the South 
China Sea to Hong Kong, mostly in rickety, 
open vessels. Last week 51 of them—eight 
men, 17 women and 26 children—learned 
they had risked their lives for nothing. 
Awakened at 3 a.m. at the Phoenix House 
refugee detention center in Kowloon, they 
were asked to gather their belongings, then 
herded into trucks by government person- 
nel, some equipped with batons and 
shields. From there they were taken to Kai 
Tak Airport and put aboard a jet. Destina- 
tion: Hanoi. 

“The 51 were the first installment of 
what Britain has announced will be a 
mass forced repatriation of Vietnamese 
boat people. Those who are to be ex- 
pelled from the crown colony—the num- 
ber could exceed 40,000—fail to qualify 
as political refugees (as opposed to eco- 
nomic migrants) and are therefore con- 
sidered illegal immigrants. Under an 
agreement between London and Hanoi, 
Britain will pay Viet Nam some $620 for 
each returning boat person in exchange 
for the promise that the returnees will 
not be persecuted. 

The predawn scheduling of the opera- 
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Predawn roundup: women scream for help 


tion was meant to minimize publicity and 
protests. But reporters got wind of it and 
watched through the windows of Phoenix 
House as Vietnamese shouted and cried, 
some holding up makeshift signs-saying 
WE'D RATHER DIE THAN GO BACK TO VIET 
NAM. No force appeared to be used. 
“Everyone was calm and went quietly,” 
announced a Hong Kong government 
spokesman. But within 48 hours, more 





DRUGS 


Death ofa 


Drug Prince 


The brutish life of Rodriguez | 
Gacha ends in a shoot-out 











ith its crusade against the Medellin 

cocaine cartel coming up short, the 
Colombian government decided to raise 
the ante. Two months ago, officials offered 
$625,000 for information leading to the 
capture of either of the country’s two most 
infamous traffickers: Pablo Escobar Ga- 
viria, 39, and José Gonzalo Rodriguez Ga- 
cha, 42. Late last week police scored their 
greatest single victory in their four-month- 
old war on drugs by trapping and killing 
one of the two: the notoriously brutish bil- 
lionaire Rodriguez Gacha. And it didn’t 
cost a cent in reward money. 

In a wild chase, Rodriguez Gacha’s son 
Fredy, 17, ultimately—and unwittingly— 
led more than 1,000 police and marines to 
his father. Fredy was arrested last August 
when the Colombian army raided Rodri- 
guez Gacha’s ranch north of Bogota. His 





alleged crime, possession of illegal weap- 
ons, was relatively minor, but police held 
Fredy longer than most unindicted prison- 
ers, hoping to put pressure on Rodriguez 
Gacha. 

When no signs of fatherly concern 
emerged, the police concocted another 
scheme. Four weeks ago they released 
Fredy and then waited. Just as they antici- 
pated, Fredy eventually headed 
for his father—not knowing that 
the police were tailing him. The 
confrontation finally came last 
Friday southwest of Cartagena. 
Fredy and two bodyguards were 
killed by .50-cal. machine-gun 
fire. Rodriguez Gacha and three 
others died as they attempted 
to escape into the jungle. 
Whether the drug lord blew 
himself up with a grenade or 
died in a hail of bullets was unclear. 

In either case, Rodriguez Gacha’s 
much told tale of rags to riches ended in 
gore. Born in Pacho, in central Colombia, 
the future kingpin ran away from home at 
ten to embark on a life of street crime. 


| Eventually he was tapped by the then 


reigning force in Colombia’s underworld, 
the Emerald mob, to serve as bodyguard to 
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El Mexicano 





than 6,000 Vietnamese boat people ex- 
pressed their outrage in protests at three 
Hong Kong detention centers. 

In Washington, White House spokes- 
man Marlin Fitzwater denounced the poli- 
cy as “unacceptable until conditions in 
Viet Nam improve.” In London, opposi- 
tion Labour Party leader Neil Kinnock as- 
sailed the move as a “shameful episode,” 
accusing Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er of acting “tyrannically.” Thatcher de- 
nounced Kinnock’s criticism as “feeble 
and nonsense” and, in a swipe at the U.S., 
noted acidly that “those countries protest- 
ing about repatriation would do far better 
to take some of the boat people them- 
selves.” While the U.S., Canada, Australia 
and France have all taken many boat peo- 
ple in the past, none have offered shelter to 
those now facing deportation. 

Meanwhile the overcrowded camps in 
Hong Kong threaten to erupt in violence 
and disease. The refugees’ presence is 
deeply resented, since many of Hong 
Kong’s 5.7 million people have close rela- 
tives who have been denied sanctuary and 
deported to China. 

Though the British Foreign Office 
said there will be no more involuntary re- 
patriations this year, they are certain to 
resume unless other nations offer an al- 
ternative. The boat people, says a senior 
British diplomat, “are chasing a dream 
that doesn’t and can’t exist.” At least not 
in Hong Kong. — By William Stewart/ 
Hong Kong. With reporting by Frank Melville/ 
London 





its godfather, Gilberto Molina. Recently 
Rodriguez Gacha tried to elbow Molina 
out of the profession; that failed, and Ro- 
driguez Gacha had his former employer 
killed last February. 

In 1976 Rodriguez Gacha hooked up 
with Pablo Escobar and the then fledgling 
Medellin cartel. Gradually he worked his 
way up to midlevel cocaine dealer, pio- 
neering new routes through Mex- 
ico and into the U.S. This, cou- 
pled with his fascination for ban- 
dito folklore, earned him the nick- 
name El Mexicano. Through the 
years he financed the import of 
expensive foreign technology to 
serve the cartel’s needs, and he 
has been linked to paramilitary 
death squads. 
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Colombians greeted the | 


news of Rodriguez Gacha’s | 


death by rejoicing in the streets. As for the 
government, the hit on Rodriguez Gacha 
was a significant victory, but the war con- 
tinues, especially with Escobar still at 
large. Warns General Miguel Gomez Pa- 
dilla, the national police director: “Re- 
member, these people are even more dan- 
gerous when cornered.” —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by John Moody/San Jose 
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Putting you first 
made us #1. 


First in sales satisfaction. Confused about all the truck choices? Just 





become a GMC Truck buyer. 

In an independent survey that ranked salespeople of all major brands of 

compact trucks, foreign and domestic, GMC Truck owners reported * 

the most satisfying buying experiences* The survey evaluated . or, 


the things about truck buying you’re probably concerned 
about, too. Like the way the truck was sold. How 
salespeople and dealership personnel treated 
customers. And the quality of the truck when it 

was delivered. 

Highest ranked domestic compact sport 

utility in customer satisfaction. And in a sepa- 
rate J.D. Power study that ranked compact sport 
utility vehicles, our S-15 Jimmy was the highest 
ranked domestic in its class** 

GMC Truck...it’s not just a truck. It’s a more satisfying 
buying experience. And that’s a good reason to put it 
at the top of your truck shopping list. 


Plus up to $1,250 cash back. Get 
cash-back incentives or special low 
GMAC financing now at your GMC 


Truck dealer. It’s Action Cash, and 
it’s available on selected new 1989 
and 1990 models.* 





For a catalog and the name of your nearest dealer, 
call 1-800-VALUE90 (1-800-825-8390). 


*).D. Power and Associates 1989 Compact Truck Sales Satisfaction index” rating salespersor 
performance, delivery activities and initial product quality 
**) D. Power and Associates 1989 Compact Truck Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer 
Service™ After one year of ownership 
"Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock 
See your participating dealer for qualification details 


Let's get it together buckle up. 
21989 General Motors Corporation. All rights reserved. GM and Jimmy are 
registered trademarks of General Motors Corporation 
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It’s not just a truck anymore. 


























SOUTH AFRICA 





Meeting of Different Minds 





Plagued by feuding colleagues, Mandela confers with De Klerk 


rom his prison quarters in South 

Africa’s wine-producing region near 
Paarl, Nelson Mandela has been conduct- 
ing a quiet diplomatic campaign. Last July 
he accepted an invitation from his adver- 
sary, former President P.W. Botha, for a 
historic face-to-face meeting. Mandela has 
since received a series of visitors at the Vic- 
tor Verster Prison Farm, where he is serv- 
ing his 26th year of a life sentence for plot- 








Mandela’s prison dialogue with the 
government on one side and antiapartheid 
forces on the other is making him ever 
more indispensable in efforts to bridge the 
gap between the country’s 5 million whites 
and 26 million blacks. “He is the man who 
can create a basis upon which the authori- 
ties and the liberation movement can come 
to terms,” says Yusuf Cachalia, a veteran 
antiapartheid activist. 


President De Klerk AnA.N.C. rally: Mandela's move has irritated some of his comrades 


ting to overthrow white rule. Most of his 
powwows have been with leaders of rival 
antigovernment groups. But last week 
Mandela, 71, a leader of the banned Afri- 
can National Congress (A.N.C.), traveled 
under escort 30 miles to Cape Town for his 
first meeting with Botha’s successor, Presi- 
dent F.W. de Klerk. By granting his re- 
quest for a meeting, De Klerk signaled that 
Mandela will play a crucial role in pro- 
posed negotiations aimed at giving black 
South Africans the right to vote. 


Justice Minister Kobie Coetsee said 
the two men explored s‘ways and means to 
address the current obstacles in the way of 
meaningful dialogue.” The government 
did not say when it might release Mandela, 
muting hopes of a Christmas homecoming, 
but Coetsee said De Klerk wants to resume 
talks with Mandela next year. 

Not all of Mandela’s A.N.c. com- 
rades were pleased by the exchange. 
Many were similarly disgruntled over 
the July meeting with Botha, an encoun- 








ter of less import, considering that Bo- 
tha was a lame duck. Some A.N.C. mem- 
bers seem to object to Mandela’s taking 
a supreme role in the organization, offi- 
cially headed by the ailing Oliver 
Tambo, 72. Still, none suggested that 
Mandela had compromised the A.N.c. 
goal of one-man, one-vote black 
majority rule, although younger mili- 
tants are afraid that he has grown too 
soft and too accommodating. The group 
officially opposes talks with the govern- 
ment until several preconditions are 
met, including an end to the 1986 state 
of emergency and the legalization of 
the A.N.C. 

Mandela’s top priority 
might be negotiating peace 
among blacks. A unity con- 
ference held by the A.N.c.-al- 
lied Mass Democratic Move- 
ment in Johannesburg last 
week was most notable for its 
failure to include its two 
main rivals: Inkatha, the 
Zulu-based organization led 
by Chief Mangosuthu Buthe- | 
lezi, who heads a Pretoria- 
created homeland; and the 
Pan-Africanists, an A.N.C. 
splinter group that seeks to 
crush white “colonialists.” | 
Much of the tension stems | 
from the A.N.C.’s insistence | 
that it alone can negotiate on 
behalf of blacks. 

As Mandela and De 
Klerk chatted, a virulent out- 
break of black-on-black vio- 
lence continued to spread in Natal prov- 
ince. Officials said at least 71 people have 
been killed since Dec. | in a turf war in- 
volving A.N.c. and Buthelezi supporters. 
Pan-Africanists have warned that they 
would join in fighting the A.N.c. if it strikes 
a separate deal with De Klerk. What Man- 
dela can do to unite blacks and lead them 
into negotiations will be better known 
when he is out of prison and able, for 
the first time in a quarter-century, to act 
freely. — By Scott MacLeod/Johannesburg 
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Three attorneys visited at a specified time last month. “We 








Lunch with Nelson 


hen visitors arrive for an approved visit with Mandela, 

they drive through the prison farm’s main gate and 
across its rustic grounds until they reach a fenced-in com- 
pound. After registering at a guard station, leaving cameras 
behind, guests are ushered into the parlor of a three-bedroom 
stucco cottage where Mandela has been incarcerated since re- 
covering from tuberculosis in 1988. 

“Pitch yourselves,” says a white man calling himself Mr. 
Swart, who serves as half warder, half butler. “Mr. Mandela 
will not be long.” Swart was once a guard on Robben Island, 
where Mandela was imprisoned under harsh conditions for 
nearly two decades. 





had tried to arrange our own date, but we were told that he 
was a busy man,” says Keith Kunene, head of the Black Law- 
yers’ Association. Mandela gave them a tour that included a 
room where he gets a weekly medical exam, a modest gym and 
a small outdoor swimming pool. He is permitted a TV and ra- 
dio but not a shortwave receiver, which would pick up foreign 
broadcasts. Before talking politics, he hinted that the parlor 
might be bugged and asked Swart to bring some Cokes, Later 
Swart served lunch. Mandela cleared the table. 

When Mandela speaks with visitors, Swart sits in the next 
room, positioned so that he sees Mandela but the guests can- 
not see Swart. Guests must leave before 4 p.m., when Swart 
goes off duty. From then until 7 the next morning, South Afri- 
ca’s most famous prisoner is alone. a 
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Denard: a soldier of fortune’s luck runs out 


COMORO ISLANDS 
Bye-Bye, 
Bobby 


By mercenary standards, Robert 
Denard’s was an illustrious ca- 
reer. The French soldier of for- 
tune waged war throughout 
three decades in such places as 
the old Congo, Angola and Be- 
nin and had a hand in the over- 
throw of three governments in 
the Comoro Islands. But De- 
nard may have finally pushed 
fortune too far. Involved in the 
assassination of Comoro Presi- 
dent Ahmed Abdallah, Denard 


Crime Pays in 
Kashmir 


“Our agony has ended,” said a 
relieved Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed, the Home Minister in 
India’s newly elected govern- 
ment, as he was reunited last 
week with his daughter Rubia. 
The 22-year-old medical intern 
had been kidnaped five days 
earlier by Muslim extremists 
agitating for the secession of 
Jammu and Kashmir state. 

The government won the 
woman’s freedom by capitulat- 
ing to the Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front, which had 
demanded freedom for five 
comrades detained under anti- 
terrorism measures, As news of 
the settlement spread, support- 
ers of the pro-Pakistan J.K.L.F. 
thronged the streets of Srina- 
gar, the state’s summer capital, 
hoisting Pakistani and 
shouting slogans. the 


flags 


When 





and his mercenary 
minions were run- 
ning the country un- 
til late last week, 
when French troops 
called in by the 
Comoro interim 
President hastened 
his departure. 

Denard was 
flown to South Af- 
rica, but Pretoria 
made it clear that 
he could not stay. 
Not only are offi- 
cials there embar- 
rassed by Denard’s 
latest alleged caper, 
but also rumors persist that the 
$3 million South Africa spent 
annually until recently on the 
Comoros’ presidential guard 
has served largely to line the 
mercenaries’ pockets. Denard 
expects an even cooler recep- 
tion in France. There he faces 
charges stemming from a failed 
1977 coup attempt against 
Benin President Mathieu 
Kerekou. 

Denard’s departure does 
not necessarily spell relief for 
the embattled Comoros. With 
the mercenaries gone, angry 
citizens may be looking to settle 
old scores with collaborators. = 


crowd turned violent, seven 
people were killed in skirmishes 
with police, bringing the death 
toll to 85 over the past 16 
months. 

Sayeed, India’s first Muslim 
Home Minister, has vowed to 
bring peace to his country’s 
only predominantly Muslim 
state. Late last week the gov- 
ernment did so by force, slap- 
ping a curfew on all major 
towns in the Kashmir valley. 
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Sayeed and daughter, reunited 
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Atriumphant Aylwin 
CHILE 
Democracy 
Back on Track 


Chile’s long democratic tradi- 
tion was finally back on track 
last week after a 16-year hia- 
tus. In the first presidential 
election since the bloody 1973 
coup that ousted Marxist Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens and 


brought General Augusto Pi- 
nochet Ugarte to power, vot- 
ers elected Patricio Aylwin, 
71, a Christian Democrat. As 
soon as Aylwin’s victory 
seemed assured, thousands of 
citizens poured into the streets 
in jubilant celebration. Said 
Aylwin: “Chile has again tak- 
en destiny into its own hands.” 

A former Senator who ran 
as head of a 17-party center-left 
coalition, Aylwin received 
55.2% of the vote, easily defeat- 
ing both a right-wing candidate 
backed by Pinochet and a popu- 
list businessman. Pinochet, 
whose attempt to retain power 
was rebuffed last year in a na- 
tional plebiscite, is scheduled to 
step down March 11. But by 
staying on as Commander in 
Chief of the army for at least 
eight years, he will keep a hand 
on the reins. a 


An awkward embrace for peace: the region's five Presidents 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Tight Smiles, 
Tense Accord 


Forget the warm smiles and 
bonhomie that usually attend 
summitry. Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra 
and his Salvadoran counter- 
part, Alfredo Cristiani, kept 
their distance during photo op- 
portunities, and the 20 hours of 
negotiations sometimes grew 
strained. But when the five 
Central American Presidents 
emerged from their seventh re- 
gional summit near San José, 
Costa Rica, they signed a final 
communiqué that referred to a 
common commitment to nudg- 
ing a stalled peace process. 

The declaration included a 


statement of support for Cris- 
tiani’s seven-month-old govern- 
ment and a condemnation of 
the recent offensive launched 
by its leftist opponents, the Fa- 
rabundo Marti National Liber- 
ation Front. Ortega’s signature 
was particularly critical, since 
he has been accused of arming 
the F.M.L.N. In exchange, Orte- 
ga secured a clause urging the 
U.S. to halt its support of the 
Nicaraguan contras and to turn 
over all money earmarked for 
them to an_ international 
commission. 

No sooner was the ink dry 
than Ortega accused the Salva- 
doran army of dropping bombs 
on civilian neighborhoods in 
San Salvador. Cristiani’s post- 
summit assessment of the Nica- 
raguan: “I don’t trust Ortega.”'= 
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Mailroom Mayhem 
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So ones mail, so little time: workers zip through letters, ¢ one per second 
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High-speed machines and outside competition are pushing postalworkers to 
provide faster, better service. The pressure is driving some of them crazy 


BY MARGARET CARLSON 


ity the poor postalworker, how- 
ever hard that may be for the mil- 
lions who have stood in line for 
half an hour staring at the want- 
ed flyers, only to have a gum-snapping 
clerk reject their package because it fails to 
comply with official wrapping regulations 
(“No string; paper tape only. Next!”). At- 
tracted to their positions by good pay, 
generous benefits, job security and a pre- 
dictable, not to say slow, pace, today’s 
postalworkers are being dragged against 
their will into the 21st century by the an- 
them of the Age of Fax: get a move on. 

Signs are they haven’t done so, Despite 
a $585 million high-tech makeover for the 
Postal Service over the past two years, the 
odds have not improved that a letter will 
get from Boston to Miami in less time than 
the sender could drive it there. Perfor- 
mance on first-class mail delivery was at a 
five-year low in 1988, and complaints 
about late mail rose 35% last summer. For 
the workers, automation, heavier mail 
loads (especially during the Christmas 
rush) and outside competition have turned 
a once cushy job into a form of boot camp 
in eight-hour shifts. 

California Congressman Jim Bates, 
who asked for a congressional hearing in 
San Diego last week, says the service fos- 
ters “unnecessary intimidation by supervi- 
sors ... encouraged by upper manage- 
ment.”’ Workers complain of being 
shadowed by foremen toting stopwatches, 
warned “not to take little baby steps” while 
moving around, and denied permission to 
leave the floor to go to the bathroom. 
“Fear and hostility permeate the post of- 
fice,” charges San Diego letter carrier 
Gary Pryor. Postmaster General Anthony 
Frank acknowledges, “This is a top-down 
organization. I wish it weren't.” 

With the hostility has come violence. 
Hundreds of punches are being delivered 
along with the mail: the past three years 
brought 355 attacks by workers on supervi- 
sors and 183 by bosses on workers. Last 
August, John Taylor, a letter carrier in Es- 
condido, Calif., went on a rampage with a 
rifle, killing two colleagues, his wife and 
himself. Four other California postal em- 








OKLAHOMA, 1986 

Pistol-packing postman Patrick Sherrill 
killed 14 and wounded six before 
shooting himself 


ployees committed suicide this year. In 
May, an irate Boston mail handler in a sto- 
len airplane strafed the city streets with an 
AK-47. During a 13-hour siege in New Or- 
leans last December, a mail handler shot 
his supervisor in the face, killing him, and 
wounded three other people, In Massachu- 
setts in June 1988, a clerk killed a co-work- 
er in the parking lot and later committed 
suicide. A postalworker in Edmund, Okla., 
went on the third deadliest killing spree in 
U.S. history in 1986, murdering 14 co- 
workers before killing himself. 

Postal officials say it is just a coincidence 
that postal employees have been involved in 
such mayhem, but the general public might 
nonetheless wonder if the mail isn’t driving 
the mailman crazy. Psychologist Mark Haf- 
fey, who counseled workers after the Taylor 
killings in California, warned that “two em- 
ployees identified strongly with the violence 
by John Taylor. They indicated that they 
had experienced similar impulses but had 
not acted on them.” 

Not yet. “Enough has happened that it 
warrants a look,” says Congressman Bates. 
lhe San Diego hearing documented an un- 
duly harsh, arbitrary management style. 
Witnesses told of the police being sum- 
moned to a San Diego suburb to settle one 
of the nearly daily disputes over the load in 
each carricr’s bag. A study showed that 
45% of the 837 carrier routes in San Diego 
require more than an eight-hour shift to 
complete. Taking time off for surgery or 
unapproved nose blowing is a punishable 
act. “There's a rule for everything,” testi- 
fied a San Diego shop steward. “If a super- 
visor wants to get you, he'll get you.” 

Once a backwater of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Post Office Department was 
reorganized in 1970 as a semiprivate, 
quasi-military company called the U.S. 
Postal Service. With 825,000 employees, it 
has more troops than the U.S. Army. But 
pressure is growing from the public as the 
price of stamps goes up while service goes 
down, and hotshot new businesses like 
Federal Express demonstrate that a letter 
can absolutely, positively get there over- 
night. The Postal Service has had to auto- 








MASSACHUSETTS, 1989 

Maniac mailman Alfred Hunter took to the 
sky over Boston in a hijacked plane and 
strafed the city with an AK-47 


mate to move more than 160 billion pieces 
of mail a year with ever greater efficiency. 
New machines have reduced handling 
costs from $15 per thousand letters to $3 
per thousand. Despite automation, human 
hands still touch most letters 14 times. 
Automation means they just have to do it 
faster. “The stress is tremendous,” 
American Postal Workers Union Presi- 
dent Moe Biller. 

The nightmare of the new automation 
is the optical character reader, which 
shoots out 30,000 pieces of mail an hour 
and shows no mercy. A postal clerk has 
about a second to read an address and 
punch in the first three digits of the ZIP 
code, which is then translated into a bar- 
code symbol for sorting mail by carrier 
route. With no way to slow down the ma- 
chine, the clerk is like Lucille Ball in her 
comic routine at a candy factory. One mo- 
ment, Lucy is standing at the conveyor belt 
blithely wrapping individual candies; the 
next she is stuffing unwrapped chocolates 
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CALIFORNIA, 1989 

Postal employees comfort one another 
after John Taylor killed two fellow workers 
at the Escondido post office last August 


under her hat, down her dress and into her 
bulging mouth, Fudge caramels spill onto 
the floor. Lucy is fired. 

Substitute Social Security checks and 
Christmas cards for fudge caramels, imag- 
ine 150,000 annual grievance proceedings 
and 69,000 disciplinary actions instead of 
firing, and a picture of the modernized 
Postal Service emerges. Officials downplay 
the problems but admit that the new pace 
is hard on older clerks accustomed to 
stuffing mail into pigeonholes. Yet the 
old-fashioned postalworker represented 
by two powerful unions is going to have to 
adjust. “We've got to capture the savings 
dollar-for-dollar that these machines rep- 
resent, or we can kiss the Postal Service as 
we know it goodbye,” says Robert Setra- 
kian, chairman of the Postal Board of 
Governors. 

Whether or not man and machine 
adapt, the public should be ready to blow a 
farewell kiss to the 25¢ stamp. Costs are 
rising 1'4 times as fast as inflation, and the 
Postal Service is expected to lose $1.6 bil- 
lion this fiscal year. The 30¢ stamp may be 
here by 1991, 

While postal officials are not likely to 
show up on The Oprah Winfrey Show any- 
time soon as examples of modern touchy- 
fecly management, they are experimenting 
with new programs, including “Employee 
Involvement” and “Quality of Worklife 
Processes,” to give workers more autono- 
my on the shop floor. In San Diego about 
20 supervisors are taking Dale Carnegie 
courses; two are being individually treated 
by psychologists to reduce their “irritabil- 
ity factor.” 

Until Dale Carnegie takes hold as the 
new model for postal supervisors, one 
aster has a low-tech idea for improv- 
ge in Worthington, Ohio. For ev- 
isdelivered, the postman re- 
Bost of the stamp to the customer 
§ own pocket. Since September, 44 
fers have been paid out and com- 
Mts have dropped from ten a week to 
— Reported by Sylvester Monroe/ 


\) Los Angeles and Michael Riley and Nancy 


Traver/Washington 
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Strongman Deng Xiaoping greeting presidential envoy Scowcroft 


te ete 


Dissident Fang Lizhi earlier this year 


Bush the Riverboat Gambler 


His China overture risks a congressional backlash unless Beijing responds 


his time, by golly, no one would call 

George Bush timid. Quite the con- 

trary, the President made a rare ap- 
pearance as Bush the riverboat gambler. By 
sending a high-level delegation to Beijing to 
confer with Chinese authorities who only six 
months earlier had ordered the massacre of 
pro-democracy demonstrators near Tianan- 
men Square, Bush knew he would stir up a 
hurricane of outraged protest. And for 
what? The slender chance that China would 
respond with concessions that could begin 
to melt the ice in U.S. relations with the 
world’s most populous nation. 

A week after the return of the envoys, 
National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
and Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger, the White House is still wait- 
ing for that payoff. The Chinese leaders 
did promise not to sell missiles to Middle 
Eastern countries. That, however, was 
merely a repetition of a pledge first made 
more than a year ago. China also agreed to 
let a Voice of America reporter into the 
country for the first time since July. But if 
those are the only results of the Scowcroft- 
Eagleburger mission, it will not lower the 
criticism a decibel. 

The criticism may well be the angriest 
the Bush White House has heard. Senate 
Majority Leader George Mitchell, using an 
image taken up by many other critics, ac- 
cused Bush of “embarrassing kowtowing.” 
Others assailed the surreptitious nature of 
the mission—it was announced in Wash- 
ington at 2 a.m. Saturday, Dec. 9, after 








Scowcroft and Eagleburger had already 
landed in Beijing—and the obsequious na- 
ture of Scowcroft’s toast at a banquet. 
Scowcroft addressed the Chinese rulers as 
“friends,” referred oh-so-delicately to “the 
events at Tiananmen” and described U.S. 


critics of the massacre as “irritants” to Chi- 
nese-American relations. 

Administration sources say Scowcroft 
was blunter with the Chinese in private, 
telling them that since the U.S. had made 
the initial move to repair relations, Beijing 





Kissinger vs. Nixon 
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Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger each 
tend to bristle whenever the other receives 
greater credit for the 1972 U.S. breakthrough 
to China. Now China seems to have them at 
odds again. 

The new tiff began with a minuet over 
which man would pay the first high-profile pri- 
ate visit to China since the massacre outside 
ananmen Square. Kissinger had planned to 


address a Beijing conference on foreign investment in October. But he called off 
the trip in September after the Wall Street Journal published an account of his busi- 
ness deals, which include a $75 million partnership called China Ventures. Three 
weeks later, Nixon began his excursion to Beijing. After he arrived, an aide re- 
leased a background paper pointing out that Nixon had no Chinese business inter- 


ests. Though the document named no names, some people got the impression that 
Nixon was contrasting himself to Kissinger, who showed up in Beijing the following 


week with a group of U.S. businessmen. 


Both Nixon and Kissinger support Brent Scowcroft’s fence-mending expedition 
to China. But Kissinger said last week that sending Deputy Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger was a mistake. Dispatching not one, but two former executives 
of his consulting firm to implement a policy he supports, Kissinger told the Wash- 
ington Post, gives critics an opening “to blacken my reputation.” 
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had better reciprocate, and soon. He gave 
that demand a sharp twist, blaming the 
U.S. Congress for the frostiness in Sino- 
American relations. Says a U.S. official: 
“Scowcroft made very clear to the Chinese 
that our Congress is the main problem in 
the U.S.-China relationship, and that if the 
relationship is as important to them as it is 
to President Bush, they need to give a posi- 
tive response, or a series of them, by the 
time Congress returns in late January.” 

Some helpful responses, Administra- 
tion sources indicate, would include free 
passage out of China for Fang Lizhi, the 
dissident astrophysicist who took refuge in 
the U.S. embassy in Beijing last June and is 
still there; the lifting of martial law in Bei- 
jing and Tibet; Chinese pressure on the 
murderous Khmer Rouge to allow a politi- 
cal settlement in Cambodia, and amnesty 
for pro-democracy demonstrators. 

If China still appears unresponsive 
when Congress reconvenes on Jan. 23, the 
lawmakers might do two things: override 
Bush’s veto of legislation extending the vi- 
sas of Chinese students who fear persecu- 
tion if they return home, and enact eco- 
nomic sanctions stricter than those the 
Administration reluctantly imposed in 
June. The disclosure last week that the 
Administration is preparing to loosen the 
sanctions by allowing export of three com- 
munications satellites to be launched by 
Chinese rockets did nothing to improve 
the congressional mood. 

Why did the normally cautious Bush 
take such a risk? The President and his 
aides feared that China was slipping into a 
mood of angry isolation that would be no 
help for world stability. Bush, who lived in 
Beijing as U.S, envoy for 13 months in 1974 
and °75, fancies himself an old China hand. 
He seems to rate preserving the carefully 
nurtured U.S. strategic relationship with 
China well above human-rights consider- 
ations, which he has always valued below 
the need for order and stability in world af- 
fairs. When former President Richard Nix- 
on and former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger returned from exploratory trips 
to China with the news that Beijing wanted 
closer relations but thought the U.S. 
should make the first move, Bush judged 
the time to be right. 

Bush still resents being portrayed during 
the presidential campaign as manipulated 
by handlers, and he is out to prove that he 
can move boldly and effectively in foreign 
affairs. In China he found an area where he 
thought he could rely on his expertise to act. 
Explains White House spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater: “The President knew he would 
be criticized for this, but he feels strongly 
that it’s in our national interest to improve 
relations with China. He feels he knows 
China as well as anybody—and better than 
his critics in Congress.” The next few 
weeks will tell whether that faith is well 
founded. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Beijing and Dan 
Goodgame/Washington 
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In a Rage over AIDS 





A militant protest group targets the Catholic Church 


he shouting erupted as John Cardinal 
O'Connor began his Sunday-morning 
sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on New 
York City’s Fifth Avenue. “You bigot, 


protester. Others stretched out in the 
aisles or chained themselves to pews. As 
police tried vainly to restore order, the 
Cardinal cut through the din. “Does every- 
body care to stand and pray?” he asked. In 
response the parishioners rose and 
chanted the Lord’s Prayer at the top of 
their voices. As the service went on, police 
arrested 43 demonstrators, and carried 
many out on stretchers when they refused 
to stand. Churchgoers who dodged the 
chaos in the aisles and made it to the altar 
to take Communion saw one protester take 
a wafer from a priest and 
throw it to the ground. 

The sacrilegious scene at 
St. Patrick's was the latest ina 
series of increasingly militant 
demonstrations, many against 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
staged by AIDS activists and 
supported by abortion-rights 
groups. The New York City 
protest, in which 4,500 people 
also rallied noisily outside the 
cathedral, was largely the 
work of the Aids Coalition to 
Unleash Power (AcT uP). The 
group claims to have 40 chap- 
ters in the U.S. as well as oth- 
ers in Paris, Berlin and Lon- 
don, Another AIDS protest 
group this month threw red 
paint on four Catholic 
churches in Los Angeles and 
left posters of Archbishop Roger Mahony | 
labeled MURDERER. In San Francisco gay | 
activists smeared handprints in paint and 
hung posters depicting sex acts in the Ca- | 
thedral of St. Mary of the Assumption and 
the archdiocese chancery. 

New York City’s Cardinal O'Connor 
is a favorite target of Alps and abortion- 
rights protesters. He is among the most 
outspoken of Catholic bishops in con- 
demning homosexuality and opposing the 
use of condoms to prevent Arps. He has 
also supported the obstructionist tactics 
of such antiabortion groups as Operation 
Rescue that block abortion clinics and 
harass their clients. “It’s quite ironic that 
Cardinal O’Connor is so angry over this 
act of civil disobedience, when he has es- 
poused a form of it himself,” said Ellen 
Carton, executive director of the New 
York State branch of the National Abor- 
tion Rights Action League. The Cardinal 
offered an answer as he gave the bene- 
diction for the interrupted Mass at St. 








Patrick's. Said O'Connor: “I must preach 
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what the church preaches, teach what the 
church teaches.” 

ACT UP’s demonstrations are designed 
to shock, “We expect tempers to run high,” 
says Jay Blotcher, an ACT UP spokesman. 
“We target Roman Catholicism because 
no other religion so energetically tries to 
influence public policy.” Outside four 
Catholic churches in Los Angeles last 
weck, ACT uP protesters offered free con- 
doms and safe-sex pamphlets to parishio- 
ners. Members of the group have occupied 
drug-company offices to demand lower 
prices for AIDS medicines, chained them- 
selves to a banister at the New York Stock 
Exchange, and staged same-sex “kiss-ins” 
at last year’s Democratic and Republican 
national conventions. 








Such tactics, activists contend, are the 
only way to jolt the public’s fickle attention 
back to the a1ps epidemic. “A lot of the 
AIDS stories are old news, so we have to be 
enticing to make reporters cover them,” 
says Pat Christen, executive director of the 
mainstream San Francisco Alps Founda- 
tion. As for vandalism, ACT UP member 
Mark Kostopoulos declares, “It’s easier to 
scrape off paint than raise the dead.” 

But even some AcT Up members felt 
that breaking up a religious service was 
going too far. “What happened inside the 
church is unfortunate,” concedes ACT 
up spokesman Blotcher. “It weakened 
our position somewhat.” Indeed, the St. 
Patrick’s invasion turned off New York 
politicians long sympathetic to gay causes. 
Governor Mario Cuomo termed the dis- 
ruption “shameful” and Mayor-elect Da- 
vid Dinkins called it “counterproductive.” 
ACT UP’s angry protests risk sparking 
equally angry reactions. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/New York and Scott 
Brown/Los Angeles 
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~ What makes 
AI&1’S fiber 
~ optics special are 


| 


~ all the extras 
that come with it. 


International directory 
assistance always comes 
in handy. Unless, of 
course, you happen to 
have a collection of 

| foreign phone books. 














When you're ina 

foreign land, 

AT&T USA Direct® 
can connect you to an 
AT&T Operator who's 
not foreign to the 
English language 






AT&T gives you immediate credit for 
international wrong numbers. Thats 
sure to get your stamp of approval 











ATAT has over 60 years of experience 
working with foreign operators. 
It pays to know the locals. 









| Our network helps 

| make sure your fax, 

j voice, or data trans 

| mission goes through 
j the first time. Without 


| it, you can hang it up. m 
ee tig AT&T goes worldwide, ©1989 AT&T 
including over 40 countries 


& locations that no one else does 
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1] When you combine all these extras with the company that pioneered fiber 
| optic transmission, you get one thing. The fastest, most reliable long distance 
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The right choice. 
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service in the world. 
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American Notes 





a 


Poindexter arriving at court 





| IRAN-CONTRA 


North Returns 
A Favor 


Among the witnesses at con- 
gressional hearings on the Lran- 
contra scandal, former National 
Security Adviser John Poin- 
dexter was the only one “who 
didn’t hang Oliver North out to 
dry.” So says North, who last 
weck sought to convince Feder- 
al Judge Harold Greene that he 
should not be forced to testify 





THE ARMY 
An Honor 
Denied 


Though some of his fellow sol- 
diers say he single-handedly 
saved his battalion by killing 
| 600 Japanese soldiers during a 
| 21-hour siege on New Guinea 
in 1942, Sergeant David Ru- 





at Poindexter’s upcoming trial. 
North claimed that his memo- 
ries of the secret arms sale to 
Iran had become so intertwined 
with the account Poindexter 
gave Congress that he could no 
longer distinguish between 
them. The implication was that 
he could not give evidence 
against Poindexter without vio- 
lating an immunity agreement 
under which the Iran-contra de- 
fendants’ congressional testi- 
mony cannot be used against 
them. 

Judge Greene skeptically 
told North that “it seems pretty 
farfetched to rely on Poin- 
dexter’s version of events when 
you were there yourself.” But 
even if North is compelled to 
testify, the case against his for- 
mer boss faces other hurdles. 
Poindexter has subpoenaed 
Ronald Reagan’s diaries to 
support his claim that many of 
his actions were ordered by the 
former President. He 
wants to use classified Govern- 
ment documents. If he is denied 
the right to use cither as evi- 
dence, the case against him 
could be dismissed. a 


also 


bitsky was never awarded the 
Medal of Honor. Jewish groups 
and veterans’ organizations 
claim that anti-Semitism 
the reason. Last week, after a 
two-year inquiry, an Army re- 
view board ruled that Rubitsky 
was not entitled to the medal. 
Lieut. Colonel Terrence Ad- 
kins, who led the inquiry, said 
Rubitsky’s exploits “did not oc- 


was 


Second Look 
At Murder 


Civil rights advocates had given 
up hope that anyone would ever 
be punished for the murder of 
N.A.A.C.P. field secretary Med- 
gar Evers, who was gunned 
down in Jackson, Miss., in 1963. 
Indicted in the kill- 
ing was Byron de 
la Beckwith, a seg- 
regationist whose 
fingerprints were 
found on the mur- 
der weapon. But all- 
white juries twice 
failed to reach a ver- 
dict, and Beckwith 
went free. 

Recent reports 
by Jackson's Clari- 
on-Ledger show that 
the Mississippi Sov- 
ereignty Commis- 
sion, a now defunct 
agency created by 
the state to battle 
desegregation, may 
have interfered in 
the jury selection 





Beckwith at his home in Tennessee 


for Beckwith’s second trial. The 
newspaper found evidence that 
commission members relayed 
information about prospective 
jurors to Beckwith’s lawyer. As- 
sistant District Attorney Bobby 
DeLaughter is pushing for a 
new indictment, but that will 
not be easy. Many witnesses 
have died, and the murder 
weapon is missing. s 








cur as alleged.” An investigator 
described as “fraudulent” a 
photo with Japanese inscrip- 
tions declaring that “600 fine 
soldiers died because of a soli- 
tary American soldier.” Ru- 
bitsky, 72, a retired merchant 
seaman from Milton, Wis., 
maintains, “It did happen. I 
think there is some sort of 
cover-up.” x 





| Judgment Day 
For Leona 


The sentence seemed to satisfy 
even the most vengeful specta- 
tors. Four years in a tiny cell 
shared with two or three other 
prisoners. A $7 million fine. A 
$1.6 million bill for unpaid fed- 
eral and state taxes, And once 
the jail term is up, 750 hours of 
community service caring for 
infants born with drug addic- 
tions or AIDS. 

Tears failed to save hotelier 
Leona Helmsley, 69, the 
“Queen of Mean,”” who once 











Helmsley leaving court 








sneered that only “little people 
pay taxes.” Imploring Federal 
Judge John M. Walker Jr. not 
to imprison her for tax evasion, 
Helmsley wept, “I am more hu- 
miliated and ashamed than any- 
body could ever imagine.” The 
judge was unmoved. Her at- 
tempt to charge off as business 
expenses items ranging from a 
$12.99 girdle to a $1.2 million 
pool enclosure for her mansion 
was the “product of naked 
greed,” he declared. Helmsley 
is appealing the verdict, but as 
she left the courtroom, one of 
the little people had the last 
word: “There goes Marie 
Antoinette.” @ 





Profiting from 
Promotion 


He may be a U.S. Senator, but 
Minnesota Republican Dave | 
Durenberger is not known as a 
best-selling author. So why did 
his books on health care and 
national-security policy show 
such a hefty profit? 
Apparently because the 
Senator arranged for $200,000 
in fees for speeches he deliv- 
ered in 1985 and 1986 to be 
paid to his publisher, Minne- 
apolis-based Piranha Press. Pi- 
ranha in turn gave Durenberger 
$100,000 for promoting his 
books, even though several 
sponsors have said the books 
were not displayed or sold dur- 
ing the Senator’s appearances. 
Durenberger insists he 
cleared the deal through the 
Federal Election Commission 
and has broken no Senate rules. 
But the Senate ethics commit- 
tee is investigating whether he 
used the arrangement to laun- 
der his speaking fees. s 
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The Guaran 


If the rebate gc 


Chrysler will pa 





Dodge Daytona ES $1500 Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue $1000 Jeep Cherokee $1000 


The best rebates on 


That's right. If the rebate increases during 
the 1990 model year, you can get a check for 
the difference.” 

Get guaranteed rebates of up to $2000 on 


our best 1990 models now through January 31: 


Get $1000 back on Plymouth Laser and 
Plymouth Voyager. On Chrysler LeBaron Coupe 
and Convertible, New Yorker Fifth Avenue, 


Chrysler Imperial and Chrysler Town & Country 


minivan. There’s $1000 back on Dodge Daytona, 
Dodge Caravan, and on the Dakota Club Cab. 

Plus there's $1000 back on Eagle Talon and 
Premier LX and on Jeep Cherokee and Jeep 
Wagoneer Limited. 

You'll get $1500 back on Dodge Daytona ES 
Turbo or Shelby, Dodge Dakota (excluding “S” 
model), the Dodge D/W Club Cab, and on Eagle 
Premier ES. 


*Must take delivery from new dealer stock by January 31. See dealer for details and quarantee claim form. See deeler for additional vehicles with cash back 


teed Rebate. 


es up in 1990, 
you the difference. 











Dodge Dakota $4500 Plymouth Voyager $1000 Plymouth Laser $1000 


the best in the house 


And get $2000 back on Eagle Premier 
Limited and selected Dodge Ram Pickups. > CHRYSLER 

Just take delivery of your vehicle before 17 C/ 
January 31, 1990 and you've locked in the highest 1s MOTORS 
rebate of the model year. Our best rebates on the : — = 
best in the house. The guaranteed rebate. From CHRYSLER -PLYMOUTH- DODGE 
Chrysler Corporation. No other car company has 


ever done that. DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP - EAGLE 





IMAGE 


Amazing pictures 
from an 


amazing year 
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The 1989 Chevrolet 
racing season 
produced some 
terrific results. 











On the track... 


For Chevrolet, the race doesn't end at the 
finish line. It continues right to the production 
line. That's why racing is so important to us. 
That's why winning is so important, too. It 
proves that when it comes to innovation, 
were on the right track. A fast track that 
helps us continually improve the Chevrolet 
cars and trucks you'll be driving in the future. 

And that’s why all the teams, drivers, 
sponsors and fans are important to us. 
Their contributions allow us to say, “Nobody's 
winning like The Heartbeat of America” 





Dale Earnhardt 
Richard Childress Racing 
Chevy Lumina Coupe 





1990 Beretta GTZ 


1990 Lumina Euro Coupe 


Emerson Fittipaldi 
Patrick Racing 
Chevy-powered 
Penske PC-18 





56°26 


CART WINNERS — Chevy Indy V8 engine 
Emerson Fittipaldi 1989 CART/PPG Indy Car Champion 
Rick Mears Autoworks 200 
Al Unser Jr. Toyota Grand Prix of Long Beach 
Emerson Fittipaldi Indianapolis 500 
Rick Mears Miller High Life 200 
Emerson Fittipaldi Valvoline Detroit Grand Prix 
Emerson Fittipaldi Budweiser/G.I. Joe's 200 
Emerson Fittipaldi Budweiser Cleveland Grand Prix 
Michael Andretti Molson Indy 
Michael Andretti Marlboro 500 
Danny Sullivan Pocono 500 
Danny Sullivan Texaco/Havoline 200 
Emerson Fittipaldi Bosch Spark Plug Grand Prix 
Rick Mears Champion Spark Plug 300km 


NASCAR WINNERS — Monte Carlo SS, 
Lumina Coupe 


1989 Winston Cup Manufacturer's Champion 
for the 7th year in a row 


Darrell Waltrip Daytona 500 

Darrell Waltrip Motorcraft Quality eae 
Parts 500 . 

Dale Earnhardt First Union 400 

Darrell Waltrip Pannill Sweat 


shirts 500 


1990 4x4 full-size 
Sportside pickup 








Darrell Waltrip Coca-Cola 600 

Dale Earnhardt Budweiser 500 
Darrell Waltrip Busch 500 

Dale Earnhardt Heinz Southern 500 
Dale Earnhardt Peak Performance 500 
Darrell Waltrip Goody's 500 

Ken Schrader All Pro Auto Parts 500 
Geoff Bodine Holly Farms 400 

Dale Earnhardt Atlanta Journal 500 


SCCA TRANS-AM WINNERS — Corvette, ™ 
Camaro, Chevy Beretta 
Darin Brassfield Sears Point, Sonoma, CA 
Greg Pickett Ford Motor City 100, Detroit, MI 
Max Jones Heartland Park, Topeka, KS 


SCORE/HDRA WINNERS — S-10 Pickup, 
C/K Pickup, Blazer 

Frank Vessels 1989 SCORE/HDRA Class 8 Champion 

Jerry Daugherty Class 3/14 Parker 400 

Mick Newton Class 6 Parker 400 

Frank Vessels. Class 8 Great Mojave 250 

Frank Vessels Class 8 Binion's Mint 400 

Steve Kelley Class 4 Soutars-Budweiser 

Fireworks 250 








1990 Corvette 











Reher-Morrison Motorsports 
Chevrolet Beretta 


Frank Vessels 
Nelson and Nelson Racing 
Chevy full-size pickup 





Larry Ragland Class 7 Soutars-Budweiser 
Fireworks 250 

Steve Russell Class 6 Pahrump Station 
Nevada 500 

Jerry MacDonald _— Class 7 4x4 Pahrump Station 
Nevada 500 


Steve Kelley Class 4 Gold Coast 300 


NHRA PRO-STOCK— Beretta 


Bruce Allen Citgo Cajun Nationals 

Bruce Allen Le Grandnational Molson 

Bruce Allen Budweiser Summernationals 
Bruce Allen Quaker State Northstar Nationals 


Bruce Allen 








THE 


OFAMERICA 
<7 IS WINNING 


Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Monte Carlo, Lumina. Corvette, Camaro, S-10 and Blazer are 
registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 
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“This Is All it Takes 
To Get A Ford Ranger In And Out Of 
Four-Wheel Drive: 


Ford's One And Only Touch Drive 
Is Standard 
On Every Ranger 4x4, 


It’s advanced. It’s innovative. No matter 
how you describe Touch Drive, there's no- 
where else to find it, but on a Ford. It’s the 
standard 4x4 system on every four-wheel 


drive Ford Ranger and Bronco II. And it’s 
the only one that lets you go in and out of 
four-wheel drive high on-the-fly just by 

pushing a button on the dash. 








Comfortable Three Across Seating. 

Because the Touch Drive button is 
mounted on the dash, there’s no need to 
mess around with a clumsy floor-mounted 
shift which takes up valuable passenger 
room in other compact pickups. With Ford 
Ranger’s split-bench seat there’s enough 
room for three people to sit comfortably. 

New 4.0 Liter Engine. 

Along with Ford’s exclusive Touch Drive, 
this year you can get an available 4.0 liter 
multi-port electronically fuel-injected 
engine. It makes the 1990 Ford Ranger the 
most powerful Ranger ever. 

Best-Selling Compact Truck 
Three Straight Years* 

Ranger is America’s most popular 
compact truck. This Ford Ranger 4x4 
comes standard with a five-speed manual 
overdrive transmission, all terrain tires, 







































cast aluminum 
wheels, Twin- 
Traction Beam 
front-suspension, 
anti-lock rear 
brakes, AM-FM 
stereo cassette and 
more. 
Transferable 
6/60 Powertrain 


Covers you and future 
owners on major power- 
train components for 6 years/ 
60,000 miles. Ask to see a 
copy of this limited warranty 
at your Ford Dealer. 

Best-Built American Trucks. 

The best-built American trucks 
are built by Ford. This is based on an 
average of consumer reported problems 
ina series of surveys ofall Ford and com- 
petitive ’81-’89 models designed and built in 
North America. At Ford, “Quality is Job L’ 

Ford trucks. Number one for all the 
right reasons. 


*Based on model year manufacturers’ reported retail 
deliveries from 1987 through 1989. Optional light bar 
shown not for occupant safety. 


The Best-Built American Trucks 
Are Built Ford Tough. 
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Sibling Setbacks 











A fter 19 years of spectacular growth, the world’s largest advertising firm 


seeks a savior to halt a precipitous slide in earnings 





BY JANICE CASTRO 


| or nine months advertising giant 

Saatchi & Saatchi has admitted 

that it was enduring a rough year. 

But when chairman Maurice 

Saatchi faced investment analysts in the 

| company’s luxurious London boardroom 

two weeks ago, the news was far worse 

than anyone had feared. After 19 years 

of uninterrupted growth, Saatchi’s pretax 

profits for 1989 collapsed, dropping from 

$217 million last year to just $34 million, 

an 84% decline. After taxes and other 

provisions were deducted, the world’s 

largest advertising firm reported its first 
net loss, of $92 million. 

How could a firm long heralded for its 
go-go brilliance stumble so badly? Some- 
how the company that transformed the ad- 
vertising industry worldwide during the 
1980s seems to have lost its alchemist’s 
touch. Deepening the management mys- 
tery, Saatchi & Saatchi profits fell while its 
global advertising business continued to 
| thrive: the company’s revenues reached 
| $1.5 billion this year, up from $1.35 billion 
in 1988. 

Industry and financial experts could 
only conclude that the problem lay with the 
company’s founders, brothers C harles and 
Maurice Saatchi. Over the past four years, 
both men have increasingly withdrawn 
from the firm’s day-to-day oversight. 
Charles, 46, has spent much of his time be- 
coming one of the world’s most voracious 
art collectors, sometimes buying entire ex- 
hibitions at a single gulp. Now he is unload- 
ing scores of works at the hyperprices his 
frenetic buying helped create. Maurice, 43, 
though not as aloof as his sibling, spends 
less and less time with Saatchi & Saatchi 
employees and clients. Says the chief of a ri- 
val advertising firm: “You can’t run an 
agency by remote control.” 

The Saatchis seem to have reached the 
same conclusion. In October the brothers 
announced that they were in effect demot- 
ing themselves and bringing in new man- 
| agement to salvage the firm. Their choice 

for savior: Frenchman Robert Louis- 
Dreyfus, 43, former president of IMS Inter- 
national, a New York City-based pharma- 
ceutical and marketing firm. Louis-Drey- 
fus, a Harvard Business School graduate, 
| will take over as Saatchi & Saatchi’s chief 
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| executive on Jan. 1. Maurice will retain the 


title of chairman, and Charles will continue 
as the company’s executive director. 

Louis-Dreyfus has no background in 
advertising but has earned a hot reputa- 
tion as a financial whiz. His chief accom- 
plishment is the brisk turnaround of IMS. 
The company, capitalized at $232 million 
when Louis-Dreyfus took over in 1982, 
was sold to Dun & Bradstreet last year for 
$1.7 billion. 

By hiring Louis-Dreyfus, the Saatchis 
have harked back to the skill that trans- 
formed their small agency in London’s 
Soho district into an international behe- 
moth: hard-nosed financial know-how. 
The Iragi-born brothers convinced Lon- 
don investors a decade ago that the ad 
business was an intriguing play. The logic 
of global corporate expansion, they ar- 


gued, demanded an agency that could pro- | 


vide one-stop shopping for multinational 
firms interested in advertising and market- 
ing services that stretched from Asia to 
North America to Europe. Such an agency 








could help companies build worldwide | 


markets for their brands and could reap 
extra profits from efficiencies of scale. 
Investors agreed. They flocked to place 
money with the brothers, who had earned 
a reputation for creativity and bareknuckle 
competitiveness in the genteel British ad 
market. The Saatchis went on a billion- 


| dollar spree that sparked panic on then 


complacent Madison Avenue and helped 
fuel a merger frenzy as other agencies 


| joined forces to stay in the game. Mean- 


while the brothers bought and bought. 
Among the dozens of U.S. firms they 
scooped up were top names like Compton 
Communications (purchased in 1982 for 
$55 million), Dancer Fitzgerald Sample 


| (1986, $75 million) and Backer & Spiel- 


vogel (1986, $100 million). 

From 1982 to 1986, Saatchi & Saatchi 
revenues increased more than elevenfold, 
from $62 million to $697 million. In 1986, 


| with the $450 million purchase of the 


Ted Bates agency, the brothers reached 
their avowed goal: Saatchi & Saatchi was 
the world’s biggest ad firm. By last year, 
their client billings had reached $13.5 bil- 
lion (runner-up Interpublic billed $8.4 
billion), and the company had offices in 
58 countries. 

Until the brothers hit the apex of the ad 




















world, no one questioned their claim to 
have a grand strategy that would turn their 
empire into a finely tuned global machine. 
But the first crack in that facade occurred 
in January 1986, just two months before 
the purchase of Bates, when longtime fi- 
nance chief Martin Sorrell departed to 
start his own agency. Sorrell, who had 
grown restive as a Saatchi subordinate, has 





firm’s memorable campaign for British 
Airways, in which the island of Manhat- 
tan is seen coming in for a landing at | 
London’s Heathrow Airport, has run in 
40 countries. Customers have liked the 
global idea: Saatchi agencies now repre- 
sent more than 100 clients in five or 
more countries, including Fisher-Price 
toys and Allied-Lyons foods. 

In 1988, however, investors grew ner- 
vous as the Saatchis began building a new 
kingdom in the consulting business. The 
| move continued the company’s record of 
steep revenue growth through acquisition. 
During 1988 alone, the company pur- 
chased 17 consulting firms, branching out 
into such new areas as market research 
and executive recruiting. 

But as Saatchi & Saatchi wandered 
afield, its management seemed to become 
increasingly inept. The company’s debt 
swelled to $250 million while costs mount- 














ed unchecked. At the consulting firms, key 
managers, skeptical about whether their 
operations could thrive in the Saatchi con- 
federacy, began to quit. 

Maurice finally sounded a tocsin last 
March, warning that profits would decline 
for at least the first half of 1989. He also 
announced plans to sell off much of the 
firm’s $360 million consulting investment. 


SHORT ON 
PROFITS 


Revenues spiraled as the Saatchis bought up 
rival ad agencies, including Dancer Fitzgerald 
Sample, Backer & Spielvogel, and Ted Bates in 
1986. But returns on the investments dropped 
sharply as management failed to meld the 
pieces into a smoothly run global company. 











Earlier this month, Louis-Dreyfus pledged | 
to boost the value of the company’s shares, 
which have traded as high as $10.70, from 
their current price of $4 to at least $7.85 
within three years. More than an- 

other increase in its global reach, $1,528 
that is the kind of growth figure 

that Saatchi & Saatchi now badly 

needs. —Reported by Anne Constable/ 


since assembled an agency Calling the move “‘ham- | London and John E. Gallagher/New York 
group, WPP, with annual rev- Net earnings handed,” Alan Gottesman, 
enues of $1.2 billion. Close breakdown an advertising analyst at the 
_ observers of Saatchi & Saat- (1988) Paine Webber brokerage $1,354 
| chi date the firm’s financial firm, noted that Maurice 

drift from Sorrell’s depar- “managed to depress morale 
ture. Says a marketing execu- Oth and performance in the con- 
Beene ees , er alti 3 ; 
tive in London: “He guided a sulting arm at the same time 
them. When he left, they did 30% that he was letting potential 
not know how to do it.” buyers know they could pick $1,215 

The Saatchis soon up the firms at a discount.” 
learned that bulk can have its Fearing a messy auction, cli- 
downside. Many advertisers ents began to switch to other 
objected to being crowded consulting agencies. So far, 
into the same corporate tent only three of the smaller 
with rival products. Colgate-Palmolive, | agencies have been sold, for a total of $38 
Procter & Gamble, Warner-Lambert and | million. 
other major firms have pulled nearly $600 Saatchi management launched an over- 
million worth of accounts from Saatchi- | all restructuring program. Starting last 
owned agencies since 1986. | spring, more than 800 corporate employees 

To halt the exodus, the Saatchis di- | lost their jobs. Plans were laid to close cor- 
vided their advertising empire into two | porate offices in Washington and to trim 
separate international networks. Backer | operations in New York City and in Lon- 
& Spielvogel was merged with Ted Bates, | don, where the corporate staff last year 
while Dancer Fitzgerald Sample and | moved into a glossy new global headquar- 
Compton were combined to form Saatchi | tersonsedate Berkeley Square. In addition, 
& Saatchi Worldwide. Says Carl Spiel- | five of the firm’s twelve directors left. As ru- 
vogel, chairman of the merged Backer | mors of further shake-ups spread, Carl 
Spielvogel Bates network: “We don’t co- | Spielvogel offered in July to buy the Backer 
operate with the other network in any | Spielvogel Bates network. Charles Saatchi 
way. We compete for the same clients.” | declined. $697 
Simultaneously, lesser Saatchi-owned More pain probably lies ahead. Louis- 
agencies were arranged in smaller | Dreyfus hashiswork cut out forhim—anda 
groups. compensation package geared to inspire 

In some cases, the global concept suc- | success. On top of a reported salary of 
ceeded brilliantly. Typically, a worldwide | $785,000, Louis-Dreyfus will control stock 
Saatchi campaign is custom tailored to | optionsworthat least $3 million. That value 
the styles and tastes of local markets, | will rise substantially if he does his job well. 
though sometimes only a translation of 
the ad copy is necessary. The parent $474 
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What’s the Cure for Burnout? 





_ Budget cuts leave the FDA sickly and corporations concerned 





BY DICK THOMPSON 


D eodorant soap, pacemakers, food-col- 
or additives, blood banks, coffee, 
tongue depressors, eyeglass screws, tam- 
pons and cancer drugs—all come under 
the scrutiny of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. The FDA certifies the purity and 
safety of one-quarter of all U.S. consumer 
products, in addition to regulating the $400 
billion food, pharmaceutical and medical- 
devices industries. But throughout the 
1980s the FDA has been trauma- 
tized by budget and staff reduc- 
tions, fusses over testing of drugs 
to combat Arps, second-guessing 
over poisoned Chilean grapes, 
corrupt employees and controver- 
sies over the nutritional claims 
adorning food packages. 

As a result, the agency has a 
bad case of bureaucratic burnout. 
Approval of new drugs requires 
mountains of corporate filings, 
and delays in processing applica- 
tions now run well over two years. 
That has led to more scandal: this 
summer investigators discovered 
that a few generic-drug developers 
had bribed underpaid FDA em- 
ployees to speed up the agency’s 
responses to the paperwork for 
their products. Three FDA review- 
ers have already pleaded guilty, 
and more prosecutions are expect- 
ed. “This past year has been one 
of the most difficult in FDA’s his- 
tory,” said Commissioner Frank 
Young last week. 

Congress, industry and consum- 
cr groups agree that something 
needs to be done to resuscitate the 
ailing agency. Young is a victim of the 
urge for change: last month Health and 
Human Services Secretary Louis Sullivan 
said he was transferring Young to a new 
post—Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Health for Health Science and Environ- 
ment—effective this week. The position 
was created especially for Young, and is 
widely regarded as a demotion. 

Last weck Sullivan went further by an- 
nouncing the creation of a blue-ribbon 
commission to get the FDA back on course. 
“The President and I are committed to 
strengthening the FDA,” Sullivan declared. 
In the Senate, meantime, Massachusetts 
liberal Edward Kennedy has joined with 
Utah conservative Orrin Hatch in a bipar- 
tisan effort to beef up the FDA’s anemic 
annual budget by setting a floor level of 
$500 million, vs. the current total of $492 
million. Their proposal would also provide 
the FDA with a single facility—currently, it 
is spread across 22 buildings in Washing- 
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ton, from converted chicken coops to ren- 
ovated Army barracks, Even regulated in- 
dustries, fearing a loss of consumer 
confidence, are demanding a stronger 
FDA. The agency, as former FDA official 
Peter Barton Hutt puts it, “is a precious 
national resource, and we shouldn't squan- 
der it.” 

With its meager funds, the FDA is re- 
sponsible for monitoring 63,000 food 
firms, 14,000 drug companies, 13,000 med- 
ical-device manufacturers and 1,700 cos- 





DRUG APPLICATIONS AWAITING REVIEW 

Delays in processing the mountain of paperwork re- 
quired for consideration of each new pharmaceutical 
product now take more than two years 


metics houses. During the Reagan Admin- 
istration, cutbacks at the FDA were seen 
by many probusiness advocates as one im- 
portant means of unshackling industry. 
But now, with the number of staffers at 
the agency down to 7,500 from a 1980 
high of 8,100, even business lobbyists are 
not so sure. “The problems at the FDA 
stem directly from the deregulatory pro- 
cess,” says John Cady, president of the 
National Food Processors Association. 
“They just do not have the resources to 
do the job correctly.” 

The shortfall is worsening. Among 
other things, Congress reacted to the Rea- 
gan cutbacks by passing 23 public health 
bills during the ‘80s, many of them efforts 
to shore up the FDA’s powers. The action 
significantly expanded the FDA’s workload. 
Yet Congress never moved to restore a 
single lost staff position or add employees 
to meet the increased responsibilities. The 





advent of an entirely new industry, bio- | 
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technology, demanded an FDA response to 
more than 950 genetically engineered 
products during the 1980s. 

Popular pressures have also played a 
role. As Arps has spread, protesters have 
charged that the agency has been keeping 
lifesaving drugs out of the hands of vic- 
tims. In fact, the FDA spent $5 million 
more than the $46 million Congress pro- 
vided to seck a cure for the disease. With 
health-conscious Americans including less 
red meat in their diets, the FDA's thin line 
of inspectors has been forced to monitor 
increasing amounts of seafood, imported 
fruits and vegetables, and chicken and 
eggs. A number of spectacular food-tam- 
pering cases, like last March's poisoned 
Chilean grape case (only two tainted 
grapes were discovered), forced the 
agency to reassign up to one-third 
of all FDA inspectors for long peri- 
ods of time. “When an emergency 
comes along,” says one FDA offi- 
cial, “we stop doing things we were 
scheduled to do and divert people 
elsewhere.” 

Decaying labs and desperately 
low salaries have made hiring anoth- 
er FDA travail. Some important drug- 
review posts have an annual turnover 
rate of 20%. Atleast one former FDA 
official believes many new employees 
use their stint at the agency to bolster 
résumés that are then quickly circu- 
lated to industry. 

Amid all the institutional tur- 
moil, Secretary Sullivan's decision 
to push out Commissioner Young 
has been especially inept. Sullivan 
has no replacement waiting, and in 
fact has been unable to fill many im- 
portant health jobs because White 
House conservatives filter out 
nominees with proabortion views. 
Pro-lifers are sure to scrutinize 
Young’s successor closely since the 
agency is likely to decide on approv- 
ing new abortion-inducing drugs 
like RU 486, the pill manufactured by a 
French subsidiary of Hoechst. 

With so many intractable problems 
facing the FDA, Sullivan’s blue-ribbon pan- 
el is unlikely to be enough to stop the 
agency’s decay. Says Democratic Con- 
gressman John Dingell, chairman of the 
House Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee: “It was an attempt to look like they 
were doing something, but they aren't and 
they won't.” In an effort to find some cre- 
ative financing for the FDA, the White 
House has disclosed that it is considering 
charging user fees to companies that seck 
FDA approval for products. The size of the 
proposed service charges has ranged from 
an official White House suggestion of 
$1,500 to Young’s own desire for as much 
as $150,000 for cach product. Those funds 
would be welcome, but they would repre- 
sent a tiny fraction of the cost of refinanc- 
ing confidence and competence at the 
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« Road to Bangkok. 


Ona pre-meeting run outside 
Bangkok, you'll find some uncommon 
@@ jogging companions. 

You're on the fast track in Thailand. 
And United got you there. 

United gives you more nonstops to 
Asia and the Pacific than any other airline. 
And each one provides the best in 
international travel, including, in First 
Class, sleeper seats and our exclusive 
Concierge Service, 

United. Rededicated to giving you 
the service you deserve. Come fly the 
friendly skies. 
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Imagine what a Canon Color Laser Copier 


One look at the high quality 
color and clarity of the new 
Canon Color Laser Copier 200 and 
its benefits for business become 
equally clear. 

After all, it’s the only true full- 
color copier for business with Canon's 
unique Digital Image Processing 


System. A remarkable technology Digital creative functions allow 


that uses a finely focused laser . presentation materials 
to reproduce graphics, photos, like charts, graphs and 
slides, or negatives at quality 
comparable with professional 
printing. An extraordinary 256 
gradations per color and 400 


dots per inch. 


transparencies to be 
enlarged up to 400%, 
reduced up to 50% or 
edited instantly—and 
all with complete 


eff 
‘ —— 


could do with a pie chart. 


If a Canon Color Laser Copier 
200 can do all this for proposals and 
pie charts, imagine what it can do for 


confidentiality. For faster multi-page 
reports, the ACS function will auto- 
matically recognize and copy black- 
and-white text pages at a quick 20 
per minute. Together with automatic 
document feeding and sorting 
capability, this very well may be the 
only copier an office needs. 


your business. 

To find out more call 
1-800-OK-CANON or write to 
Canon USA Inc., PO. Box 3900, 
Peoria, Illinois 61614. 
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FINANCIAL SERENITY.” 
"THE STRENGTH TO LEAP 
BEYOND THE WORLD OF WORRY. 


For 125 years The Travelers has been delivering on the promise of 
financial peace of mind. 
With insurance protection you can trust for all that you have 
worked so hard to achieve. 
And with a prudent selection of investment opportunities that can 
r springboard toward secure future growth. 
For your personal or business needs, call your Independent 
‘Travelers Agent or Broker today. 


The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183 


ThelIravelers| 


You're better off under the Umbrella® © 1989 The Travelers Corporation 
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Newman and Streep: high credibility 


ADVERTISING 


Celluloid 
Vs. Vinyl 


Paul Newman, superstar, race- 
car driver and purveyor of his 
own name-brand salad dress- 
ing, has long avoided the big- 
time endorsement deals that 
many of his Hollywood peers 
covet. Too commercial, he was 
thought to feel. But last week 
word circulated that the star of 


BUYOUTS 


Saab Lands a 
Rich American 


There’s nothing like teaming up 
with a $100 billion company to 
improve one’s prospects. Or so 
Swedish automaker Saab- 
Scania AB hopes. Saab last 
week agreed to sell General 
Motors a 50% interest in its car- 
making operations, which had 
1988 sales of $2.6 billion, for 
some $600 million, plus a prom- 
ise that GM will invest another 
$100 million, Saab, which also 
makes trucks and aircraft, will 
spin the auto holdings into a 
subsidiary to carry out the deal. 

GM was a latecomer to the 
Saab wooing game, which be- 
gan when Ford started court- 
ing the company earlier this 
year. After the collapse of 
those negotiations, auto-indus- 
try analysts expected Italy’s 
Fiat to be the winning suitor. 
For Saab-Scania, which lost 
$123 million on its car-making 
operations in the first half of 
1989, the advantage of the 
deal was access to GM’s deep 
pockets. GM will gain badly 
needed production capacity at 
Saab’s five plants in Europe, 
plus a stronger position in the 
U.S. and European luxury-car 
markets. es 
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Cool Hand Luke and 
|, Blaze had agreed to do a 
§ TV spot for American 
Express for a reported $2 
million to $5 million. 
Meryl Streep, another 
holdout in the celebrity 
endorsement sweep- 
stakes, is also believed to 
be considering a deal 
with Amex, but corpo- 
rate officials refused to 
comment, 

Both Oscar-winning stars 
are known for their charitable 
work and have high credibility 
with consumers. Ad-industry 
sources speculate that their 
commercials will be cause- 
related, perhaps addressing the 
environment. The prime bene- 
ficiary, though, is Amex, which 
can use the big box-office 
names to counter Visa’s $8.5 
million endorsement deal with 
Paul McCartney. ‘ 














Flying the 
Costly Skies 


USS. airline fares are behaving 
like a jetliner climbing out of a 
tailspin. After tumbling some 
12% since 1981, the cost of fly- 
ing has risen by about 10% in 
the past three years and by 
around 6% so far this year, even 
though passenger traffic has 
been flat. The price hikes have 
stirred the suspicion of the 
Justice Department, 
which launched an 
antitrust investigation 
into possible collus- 
ion among the nation’s 
major airlines. The 
Justice probe is seek- 
ing to determine 
whether the fare hikes 
were economically jus- 
tified or the airlines 








Trust busters want to know if fares are fair 








The truth is that these are worth a bundl: 


MARKETING 


Seat of Higher 
(L)earning 


Harvard University, whose 
business school has long been a 
training ground for some of the 
nation’s top corporate minds, 
has decided that it will no long- 





= er give away its prof- 
; itable name gratis. 
; By January 1991, 
companies that pro- 
duce everything from 
sweat shirts to chairs 
2 to coffee mugs em- 
~ blazoned with the 
name Harvard, the 
university coat of 
arms or the motto 
VERITAS (truth) will 
have to pay for the 
privilege. Despite an 
endowment of some 
$4.5 billion, the old- 
est U.S. university 
can always find uses 
for $500,000 a year, 
the amount that the 
trademark license 
could eventually pro- 
duce, 

Harvard tested its 
product appeal dur- 
ing its 350th anniver- 
«WM sary in 1986 and has 

looked closely at 

trademark possibili- 
ties in Japan. The take from an- 
niversary merchandise was 
about $50,000, and for the past 
three years items led by a Har- 
vard University line of mens- 
wear have generated $130,000 
annually in royalties in Japan. 
Harvard would like to license a 
maximum of 100 U.S. compa- 
nies to produce merchandise. = 
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acted in concert to raise prices. 

The investigation was trig- 
gered by the announcement on 
Sept. 18 of an American Airlines 
fare increase. Within several 
days, eight other carriers, in- 
cluding United and TWA, fol- 
lowed suit. The airlines deny the 
possibility of collusion, insisting 
that fare decisions are made in- 
dependently. But critics charge 
that the carriers use their sophis- 
ticated computerized reserva- 
tion systems to signal pricing in- 
tentions to rivals. . 





JAPAN 


Help Wanted— 
But Not You 


Amid the gravest labor short- 
age to afflict Japan in 15 years, 
the Diet has taken a step that 
could deepen the dearth. In a 
vote that critics attacked as a 
sign of Japanese insularity, leg- 
islators approved a crackdown 
on companies that employ any 
of the more than 100,000 un- 
skilled illegal aliens from Ban- 
gladesh, the Philippines and 
other Asian nations who live in 
Japan. Under the measure, 
which contains no amnesty pro- 
vision for illegal aliens who now 
hold jobs, firms caught hiring il- 
legal foreign workers will be 
fined as much as $14,000. Em- 
ployers who persist in the prac- 
tice could face three years in 
prison. 

Supporters of the law argue 
that Japan cannot provide basic 
services such as education and 
medical care to the unskilled 
immigrants, who are concen- 
trated in low-paying construc- 
tion and manufacturing jobs 
that Japanese often shun. But 
opponents charge that the 
crackdown will “push Asian la- 
borers into even more inferior 
working conditions and further 
Japan’s xenophobia.” 
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He’s Left 
No Stone 
Unturned 


Determined to bury his desperado 
past, novelist TOM MC GUANE is 
back in the saddle with a new book 
and hard-won, tempered confidence 
BY GUY D. GARCIA gn ian 

A n autumn snow has glazed the Crazy Mountains 





and left a confectionary dusting on the hills and gul- 

lies of Montana’s West Boulder valley. Atop his 
horse, Thomas McGuane is silent for a moment as he sur- 
veys the Turkish carpet of prairie juniper, sage, buckbrush 
and wheatgrass that blankets his 3,700-acre ranch in Big 
Sky country. “It’s funny,” he says at last, “but you never 
know where lightning will strike. You're sort of a moving 
target for fortune, and you never know when it will befall 
you.” 

Not that McGuane is complaining. A fit 50, he has 
weathered the storms of literary celebrity, Hollywood, al- 
coholism, two failed marriages and at least one critical 
scalping, only to retain his stature as one of the most origi- 
nal American writers on either side of the Mississippi. This 
fall his seventh novel, Keep the Change, was published, end- 
ing a four-year hiatus from long fiction. The New York 
Times proclaimed it the “best book he has written to date.” 
Almost as sweet is the news that Keep the Change is already 
the best-selling book of his career. No wonder that 
McGuane’s Raw Deal Ranch has been rechristened 
Gladstone. 

Keep the Change chronicles the cross-country esca- 
pades of Joe Starling, a blocked painter who endeavors to 
“put his old life to an end” by stealing his girlfriend’s car 
and setting out from Florida to reclaim the Montana ranch 
left to him by his father. As the plot progresses to its ironic 
denouement, Joe courts his teenage sweetheart, rekindles 
a love affair with the land and comes to terms with some 
family ghosts—both dead and alive. Like most McGuane 
protagonists, Starling is at a gallop between his past and fu- 
ture, an existential cowboy with good intentions and bad 
habits, determined to take his spiritual malaise by the 
horns and shake some meaning out of it. He is, in other 
words, a lot like Thomas McGuane. 

Both a departure and a summing up, Keep the Change is 
described by McGuane as a “happy superimposition of re- 
sults on intentions.” Loyal readers will find themselves on 
familiar terrain—the bone-dry wit, terse dialogue, lyrical 
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descriptions of nature and hovering suggestion of violence 
are pure McGuane. But the measured tone and relatively 
upbeat ending of the book are a far cry from the pyrotech- 
nical flash of his earlier works like The Bushwacked Piano 
or Ninety-Two in the Shade. Not all McGuane fans have 
stayed for the ride. “There are readers who abandoned me 
over the feeling that my writing has become relatively lus- 
terless,” he observes. “But your literary style is kind of like 
your face—you can’t do much to change it. I just hope that 
you can look at a shelf of my books and say, ‘This is a 40- 
year struggle to understand the human race.” ” 

For Thomas Francis McGuane III that struggle began 
at the age of ten when a disagreement with a boyhood 
chum over the description of a sunset ended in a fistfight. 
“It was my first literary skirmish,” he says. Born and raised 
in Michigan, McGuane was introduced to the outdoors and 
a stern Irish work ethic by his father, an auto-parts manu- 
facturer. McGuane early on developed an “adventurous 
image” of what a writer should be from Horatio Horn- 
blower novels and books about World War IL. “I saw my- 
self on the deck of an Amazon steamer or something,” he 
recalls. At Michigan State, McGuane edited a literary jour- 
nal and shunned the budding hippie drug culture with such 
conviction that his peers dubbed him the “White Knight.” 

After stints at Yale drama school and Stanford, 
McGuane realized he had reached a “point of no return” 
in his literary vocation. “I was in my late 20s,” he says. “I 
had prepared myself for no other career. What was I to do? 
Start selling lighting fixtures and hope to rise in the corpo- 
ration?” Instead, he wrote The Sporting Club, an apocalyp- 
tic satire of an exclusive Michigan hunt club, which was 
published in 1969 to rave reviews. Two years later came 
The Bushwacked Piano, a biting social broadside about a 
scheme to sell towers stocked with insect-eating bats to the 
gullible public. In 1973 McGuane upped the ante with 
Ninety-Two in the Shade, a dazzling novel of free-floating 
angst and male brinkmanship set in the Florida Keys. 
Ninety-Two was nominated for a National Book Award, 
and McGuane became, in the words of Saul Bellow, “a 
kind of language star.” Critics compared the 34-year-old 
author to Faulkner, Hemingway, Chekov and Camus. The 
big time—and Tinseltown—beckoned. McGuane became 
a celluloid hotshot, penning scripts for Rancho Deluxe and 
Tom Horn among other movies. In exchange for writing 
1976's The Missouri Breaks, which starred Marlon Brando 
and Jack Nicholson, he was given the chance to direct the 
screen version of Ninety-Two. 

Meanwhile, McGuane had used the proceeds from sell- 
ing the film rights to The Sporting Club to buy a ranch in 
Paradise Valley, Montana, where he moved with his wife, 
née Betty Crockett (a direct descendant of Davy), and his 
son Thomas IV. The breathtaking scenery and anything- 
goes ambiance soon attracted a freewheeling constellation 
of characters that included fellow writer Richard Brauti- 
gan, actor Peter Fonda, painter Russell Chatham and di- 
rector Sam Peckinpah. Before long, stories started coming 
out of the valley, ribald tales of sex, drugs and rock ’n’ roll 
that have become part of the local lore. 

Chinks appeared in the White Knight’s armor. 
McGuane and Crockett were divorced, and a nine-month 
marriage to actress Margot Kidder (Superman) came and 
went. In 1977 McGuane took a third trip to the altar, with 
Alabama-born Laurie Buffet, who is the sister of his friend 
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country singer Jimmy Buffet. McGuane’s reputation bot- 
tomed out in 1978 when he received a critical licking for 
Panama, a caustically humorous novel that limned the dark 
side of fame. The same year, actress Elizabeth Ashley 
threw fat on the media fire by sparing few details of her ro- 
mance with McGuane in her autobiography, which de- 
scribed him as a “psychedelic cowboy” and “aging juvenile 
delinquent.” Meanwhile, the deaths of both his parents 
and his sister took a heavy toll. “I come from a family that 
has a lot of alcoholism,” McGuane confides. “I became 
really kind of an unpleasant drinker.” 

It was only a matter of time before McGuane looked 
through the bottom of a shot glass and glimpsed his own 
mortality. Observes longtime friend and fellow novelist 
Jim Harrison (Legends of the Fall): “Like a lot of writers, 
we started out reading Rimbaud and Dostoyevsky, and you 
think that in order to write you also have to be partly crazy. 
And later on it occurs to us that we're going to die unless 
we behave.” Realizing that “my streak of self-destructive- 
ness had to end,” McGuane quit drinking and poured him- 
self into writing. Two novels—Nobody’s Angel (1982) and 
Something to Be Desired (1985)—were followed by To Skin 
a Cat (1986), a well-received collection 
of short stories that helped put 
McGuane back on the literary track. 

McGuane, who has not had a drink 
in nine years, also credits his healthier 
frame of mind to the life-affirming in- 
fluence of his wife Laurie, who is the 
mother of their daughter Annie, 9. An 
expert horsewoman in her own right, 
Laurie helps McGuane deal with his 
correspondence and critiques his first 
drafts. If she admits to noticing a 
change in her husband over the past 
few years, it is simply that he has be- 
come “less cynical.” 

Yet his Jekyll-and-Hyde-like trans- 
formation from well-mannered writer 
to party animal and back again has led 
some to wonder which is the real McGuane. Both and nei- 
ther, answers McGuane, who is irked by the fact that his 
wild and crazy days have taken on “a kind of monster reali- 
ty” in the press. “During that period I was supposed to be 
living in the street, I also wrote ten movies, a novel and 
about 25 pieces of journalism,” he says with annoyance. 
“Even in the flamboyant period of the ‘70s, I would say 
85% of my waking time was spent on work. The day-to-day 
boring reality is that I was going to the typewriter and 
working.” 

Three years ago, the McGuanes moved out of Paradise 
Valley to their current spread near McLeod (pop. 5). In the 
cozy living room of his log-cabin house, McGuane throws 
another chunk of cottonwood on the fire as Laurie whips 
up a pot of hearty chicken soup in the kitchen. His lean, 6- 
ft. 3-in. frame draped across a wing chair, McGuane exudes 
the tempered confidence of hard-won experience. While 
many of his erstwhile drinking partners have fallen by the 
wayside, he has managed not only to survive but to thrive in 
his role of gentleman rancher and Marlboro Man of letters. 
“I guess I’m kind of like lip cancer,” he says with a wry 
smile, “I just won't go away.” 

During dinner, McGuane sips nonalcoholic beer and 
talks about an upcoming cutting-horse competition in Bill- 
ings. Cutting, a highly stylized ritual in which a horse and 








“The real job of 
artists of any 
kind is to 
somehow seize 
the life you’re 


having in an 
unrelinquishing 


grip.” 














rider “work” a cow in much the same way a defensive guard 
tries to block a basketball, is a dear topic for the 
McGuanes. They also happen to be formidably good at it. 
Laurie is Montana’s defending cutting-horse champion, 
Tom was No. | the year before, and the two are the leading 
contenders for the 1989 trophy. “We take turns,” Laurie 
laughs. 

McGuane is alert to revealing parallels between the art 
of cutting cattle and the craft of writing novels. “You can- 
not work cattle by force,” he explains. “A cutting horse 
separates a cow from the herd through a kind of choreo- 
graphic countermovement. It’s very much like fiction: you 
can’t sit down and say, ‘Goddammit, I’m going to blast out 
these sentences and send them to the publisher’ —this kind 
of John Wayncism of literature. You just can’t.” He finds 
the notion of a so-called Rocky Mountain school of litera- 
ture equally specious. Still, he admits that “there is a resid- 
ual frontier feeling of open possibilities that seems to be a 
part of the voice of living here.” 

At the same time, McGuane rejects the charge that he 
has turned his back on reality by retreating to “a kind of Ear- 
ly American theme park.” To McGuane, both urban blight 
and rural isolation are symptoms of a 
deeper problem. “I do think that there’s 
a kind of national illness, and I think 
that every American is touched by it,” 
he says. “It’s a by-product of this 20-year 
wave of narcissism and self-help move- 
ments and stuff where people have lost 
the ability to refer to things larger than 
themselves, and their reward is solitude. 
It penetrates Montana as thoroughly as 
it penetrates Manhattan.” 

Which perhaps explains his current 
fascination with the harmony found in 
the pedestrian rhythms of ordinary life. 
“The kind of place that really gives me a 
thrill now is a place like Chicago or To- 
ledo or Buffalo, where you notice peo- 
ple rolling out and going to work in the 
morning,” says McGuane. “After 50 years of living, it oc- 
curs to me that the most significant thing that people do is 
go to work, whether it is to go to work on their novel or the 
assembly plant or fixing somebody's teeth.” 

The advent of a Rocky Mountain frost provides the 
perfect impetus for McGuane’s own literary labors. In fact, 
McGuane is already itching to start a new novel, which he 
says will cover a “larger piece of territory, a larger slice of 
humanity and include some topics I've never written about 
before, like politics.” 

When he’s ready to hit the word processor, McGuane 
heads out to his office, a freestanding shed with a porch 
overlooking the banks of the Boulder River. By the door is 
a fishing rod he keeps just in case the trout start to jump. 
Fishing, McGuane explains, is just another way for him to 
stay in touch with the “spirit and poetry of the natural 
world.” Maintaining a primal connection to the environ- 
ment is essential to McGuane, for both his peace of mind 
and his work. “I feel strongly that writers need to be some 
place,” he says. “The real thing, the real job of artists of any 
kind is to somehow seize the life you’re having in an unre- 
linquishing grip.”” McGuane is sure to continue doing ex- 
actly that. But, just in case, he keeps his epitaph handy. His 
eyes gleam with mischief as he repeats it: “No stone un- 
turned—except this one.” o 
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On the first half of the journey, blowing snow reduced visibility to near zero, and frozen drifts caused the sleds totipover *"* ®\Ack stan sTeTsoN 


To the South Pole by Sled 


Six explorers try to cross Antarctica—the hard way 


a | ere we are! Hooray!” Those were 
modest words for a momentous 
achievement. They came in a radio mes- 
sage from a six-man team of adventurers 
and scientists that reached the South Pole 
last week after a 3,213-km (1,992-mile) 
trek across Antarctica by dogsled. The ex- 
pedition was the first to reach the pole by 
| dogsled since Roald Amundsen beat Rob- 
ert Scott there 78 years ago. But impressive 
as the feat is, it marks only the midpoint of 
an even more ambitious journey: a 6,450- 
km (4,000-mile) campaign that would be 
the first dogsled trip across the entire fro- 
zen continent. 

The seven-month, $11 million Trans- 
Antarctica Expedition was conceived by 
wilderness lovers Will Steger, 45, a Minne- 
sotan who earlier led a historic dogsled 
trek to the North Pole, and Jean-Louis 
Etienne, 43, a French physician. Their pur- 
pose was to draw attention to the increas- 
ingly endangered continent and to foster 
the international cooperation that can pre- 
serve it. The team, whose other members 
come from the Soviet Union, China, Japan 
and Britain, is conducting a varicty of stud- 
ies. Among them: recording ozone levels, 
air temperatures and wind speeds, and tak- 
ing samples of snow that will be analyzed 
for pollutants. 

Sull, it is the classic clash of man 
against nature that has inspired the most 
interest. The journey began smoothly on 
July 27, when the six explorers, 36 dogs and 
three sleds, cach loaded with nearly 450 kg 
(1,000 Ibs.) of food and gear, left the base 
of the Seal Nunataks mountains and start- 
ed gliding across the Antarctic Peninsula. 
But Antarctica’s ferocity proved to be stun- 
ning. Although it is now summer there, 
windblown snow has produced near-zero 
visibility, and frozen drifts have periodical- 











ly caused the heavily laden sleds to tip over. 

In September a blizzard with winds of 
up to 160 kph (100 m.p.h.), temperatures 
as low as —43° C (—45° F) and wind chill 
of —79° C (—110° F) kept the team tent- 
bound for 13 days. Said Steger when he 
reached the Patriot Hills campsite in early 
November: “There were some pretty black 
moments when I could see the desperation 
of other explorers like Scott.” The British 
adventurer and his party perished of cold 
and hunger after reaching the South Pole. 

Steger’s expedition has been better 
supplied than Scott’s was. Fuel and food 
have been stashed at prearranged sites 
along the expedition’s route. Each man 
wears 4.5 kg (10 Ibs.) of insulated clothing 
and consumes daily some 1,030 g (36 02.) 
of a high-energy dict (5,000 calories are 
needed just to maintain weight). 

The dogs are well protected too. Bred 
by Steger, they are hybrids of Siberian hus- 
ky, malamute and timber wolf. They are 
fed a high-protein dict and are outfitted 


with jackets and booties. Even so, the jour- | 


ney has been brutal for the animals. Fif- 
teen of them became so exhausted that 
they had to be airlifted out temporarily to 
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Patriot Hills. One of Steger’s favorites, an 
eight-year-old named Tim who had gone 
with him to the North Pole, died during the 
blizzard. 

The latest threat to the expedition 
came when lack of fuel grounded the plane 
that was supposed to drop food for the next 
leg of the journey. But the Soviets came up 
with a solution: they sold the team 12 tons 
of fuel from their South Pole depot. From 
the pole, the explorers plan to tramp 1,210 | 
km (750 miles) to the Soviet scientific base 
at Vostok. That will take them through a 
zone never before crossed on foot and 
known as the Area of Inaccessibility. 

As the team members packed up for 
the second half of the campaign, their most 
pressing concern was time: they have fallen 
ten days behind schedule. They must reach 
their final destination, the coastal Soviet 
station at Mirnyy, by early March, or they 
will have to stay there through Antarctica’s 
fearsome winter. | —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York 





Peary on Top 
He did, after all, go to the North Pole 


n 1909, two years before Roald Amund- 

sen reached the South Pole, Admiral | 
Robert E. Peary went in the opposite di- 
rection to the top of the world—or so he 
said, Skeptics have long challenged his 
claim, contending that he never got closer 
to the pole than 89 km (55 miles) away. 

Last week the National Geographic 
Society revealed the results of a yearlong 
study of the expedition’s records. The 
Navigation Foundation reviewed celestial 
positions and ocean-depth soundings 
marked in the logs, and even examined 
the shadows in photographs to calculate 
the angle of the sun and help fix the loca- 
tions in the pictures. The conclusion: Pea- 
ry made it to within 8 km (5 miles) of the 
pole, close enough to confirm his place in 
history. 5 
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Tom Terrific 


In his fiery new film, Hollywood’s top gun aims for best-actor status 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


he souped-up Chevy Lumina 
circles the track at North Caro 
lina’s Charlotte Motor Speed 
way. At the wheel is Tom 
Cruise, daredevil superstar 
The hazel eyes that laser out of his hand- 
some face focus on the thrill of speed and 
risk. Nor is this challenge confined to a 
roadway’s hard curve; it applies as well to 
his career in the movies, even if it means 
taking dangerous curves toward roles that 
might confound his fans. This day, after a 
dozen laps, Cruise sees a dime, stops on it 
and emerges from the Lumina to say hello 
to a visitor. He extends a hand and flashes 
the million-dollar smile —or, to judge from 
the worldwide take of his past four movies, 
the $1.035 billion smile. He points to the 
car and asks, “Want to go around?” 
America wants to go around with Tom 
Terrific—that’s how he looks, that’s how 
he makes moviegoers feel. They hitched a 
ride with him in Risky Business and made 


{ 
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him a star at 21. They sat in the cockpit of 
his F-14 as he swaggered through the sky in 
Top Gun. They perched in a pool hall and 
watched him wield a cue like a master 
swordsman in 7he Color of Money. They 
flew to the Caribbean to join him in a 
frothy Cocktail. They traveled with him on 
a cross-country journey to fraternal recon- 
ciliation in Rain Man. And with each ad- 
venture, audiences adjusted their estima- 
tion of the young man—from Most Likely 
to Succeed to All-American Dreamboat to 
Serious Actor worth taking seriously 

At the end of the "80s, Cruise, 27, is the 


He has more to 
offer than 
all the right 


moves and a 
charismatic grin 
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movies’ biggest star, with nothing but 
promise on the horizon. Just ask two mas 
ters he has apprenticed with: Dustin Hoff- 
man, the decade's most lauded actor, and 
Paul Newman, the last golden exemplar of 
Hollywood star quality. “There’s no sense 
of a crest in Tom,” says Hoffman, who won 
an Oscar as Cruise’s brother in Rain Man 
“His talent is young, his body is young, his 
spirit is young. He's a Christmas tree—he’s 
lit from head to toe.”” Newman, who played 
Cruise’s mentor in The Color of Money, 
considers the young actor’s competitors 
and says, “Tom may be the only survivor.’ 
What does he have that separates him 
from the Brat Pack? He’s not as lovely as 
Rob Lowe. He doesn’t explode, on- or off- 
camera, as ripely as Sean Penn. “Tom is at 
a disadvantage,” says Barry Levinson, his 
Rain Man director. “He’s got a pretty face, 
so his abilities are underestimated. And 
he’s not working a rebel image, which is as- 
sociated with being a good actor.” But he 
does have the image, in the films that made 
him famous, of an intense young man with 
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a mission: the total workhorse, the ulti 
mate party animal. His job—flying planes, 
shooting pool, mixing drinks—is his life. 
And he is vulnerable as well as volatile. His 
thin, high voice helps him here: it locates a 
| little boy lost in the clouds of bravado. 
Moviegoers may also like what they see in 
Cruise the man: a dedicated actor, utterly 
absorbed with his craft, who uses his celeb- 
rity to get better parts and get better at 
what he does. With cach new film, he has 
proved he has more to offer than Ray-Ban 
Wayfarers and a charismatic grin. 

Now Cruise has his best shot in a 
sprawling, squalling film on Hollywood's 
favorite serious subject. Born on the Fourth 
of July, directed by Oliver Stone (Platoon), 
is a Viet Nam melodrama pitched at high 
decibel level for 2 hr. 23 min. The movie is 
a jeremiad not just against the war but also 
against the cultural authorities who en- 
couraged it from the pulpit, the black- 
board, the dining-room table and the mov- 
ie screen. This is an anti-Hollywood movie 
too; everything that was terrific in, say, Top 
Gun—the war, the sex, the male bond- 
ing—is found to be toxic here. It is also a 
one-character story whose lead actor must 
grow and shrivel, rage and endure in every 
scene. And Cruise pulls it off. He carries 
the film heroically, like a soldier bearing a 
wounded comrade across a battlefield. He 
is the very best thing in a very big picture. 

Born on the Fourth of July is the true 
story of Ron Kovic, a kid from Long Island, 
N.Y., who got his spine shattered in Viet 
Nam. Back home he became bitter, ques- 
tioning his old values of family and patrio- 
tism, before convincing himself he could 
best serve his country as a squad leader in 
the war against the war, This morality play 
could be a turnoff if it weren’t for Cruise’s 
presence. Says Tom Pollock, head of Uni- 

| versal Pictures, the film’s patron: “Tom 
Cruise is all America’s all-American boy. 
The film’s journey is more powerful when 
it is made by the maverick from Top Gun. 
It’s not only Ron who goes through this 
wrenching story, it is Tom Cruise—our 
perception of Tom Cruise.” 

Casting against type, of course, can 
lead to a miscast movie. But Cruise jumped 
at the dare, “I demand a lot of myself,” he 
says. “I want to learn. I can’t sit back. I like 
a challenge, so I create a lot of challehges 
for myself.” For the actor, many of his 
films provide the perk of being able to test 
himself, master a new skill. He flew in Navy 
jets before making 7op Gun. He played se- 
rious pool for eight weeks before The Color 
of Money. For Cocktail he tended bar in 
Manhattan. He plays a race-car driver in 
his next movie, Days of Thunder, a spin-ofl 
from Cruise’s latest perilous hobby. But for 
Born on the Fourth of July he faced a differ- 
ent challenge: spending almost a year spo 
radically in a wheelchair, as Ron Kovic 

Stone, who planned the movie for more 
than a decade, was ready to do battle too 
“Tom has the classical facial structure of 
an athlete, a baseball player,” he says. 
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As an anguished antiwar vet, the onetime 
dreamboat shows a range that astonishes 
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| “He’s a kid off a Wheaties box. I wanted to 
yank the kid off that box and mess with his 
image—take him to the dark side.” So the 
kid goes off to war and sees a slaughtered 
Vietnamese family. In the chaos of a skir- 
mish, he kills one of his own men. Para- 
lyzed from the chest down, he finds his sex 
life over before it begins. In horrifying 
rants, he abuses his parents, his country 
and himself. This Ron is not a nice person 
or even, in his hippie garb, a nice-looking 
one. Moviegoers who expect to find the 
best of America in Cruise’s face will in- 
stead discover a haunting mug shot of the 

| nation’s Viet Nam nightmare. 

The film spans two decades, beginning 
on July 4, 1956. Ron Kovic’s tenth birthday 
is the U.S.’s 180th, and his hometown of 
Massapequa, N.Y., is parading its patrio- 


In July, his face 
presents a 


haunting mug 
shot of the Viet 
Nam nightmare 


tism down Main Street. Disabled veterans 
are wheeled out, including one (played by 
the real Kovic, co-author of the film's 
screenplay) who flinches at the sound of a 
firecracker. It must remind him of a war 
that demands elegies. But young Ron—too 
| busy watching skyrockets that night to pay 
attention to a first kiss from his precocious 
| friend Donna—sees organized gunplay as 
the short road to manly glory. 

Ron knows only what he has been 
taught: by his family’s suffocatingly pious 
Catholicism, by the suave belligerence of 
President Kennedy's Inaugural Address, 
by his drill sergeant of a high school wres- 
tling coach, by the Marine recruiter look- 
ing for a few good men. Men! Ron wants to 
be one of them, in the nifty new theater 
called Viet Nam. He hardly has time tor a 
dance at the senior prom—just a promise 
of sexual pleasures with sweet Donna 
(Kyra Sedgwick), deferred till after he has 
done his duty. After he finds his manhood. 

Instead of finding it, he loses it, and so 
much else: his unexamined ideals, his blin- 
kered innocence, his respect for those who 
still believe the lies that nurtured him. Ron 
would give up all those values just to be 
whole again. The film spends only 17 min- 
utes in Viet Nam, but the war overshadows 
all that precedes and follows it. 

Here, the disasters of war are at home. 
The Bronx veterans’ hospital where Ron is 
sent to recuperate is an Open sewer teem- 
ing with rats, drugs and whores. Back in 
Massapequa, Ron is now the flinching vet- 
cran used as a prop for patriotism, and 
family life is a ceaseless, sickening debate 
about the war. Even in Mexico, at a kind of 
seraglio for impotent veterans, he finds lit- 
tle sympathy among his own crippled kind. 
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He looks into the angry face of his 
buddy Charlie (Willem Dafoe) 
and finds a mirror of his own gro- £ 
tesque despair. He has hit bottom. 

For Ron, regeneration is pain- 
ful and partial. He never, in the 
film, reconciles with his parents; 
there is no fade-out kiss with Don- 
na. His conscience has more ur- 
gent needs. To expiate the guilt of 
killing a fellow soldier, he must 
confess to the boy’s family. To 
purge his horror of the village 
massacre, he must speak out 
against the war. He infiltrates the 
1972 Republican Convention in 
Miami Beach and gets on TV. 
When a security guard dumps 
Ron out of his wheelchair, he 
fights back with a Marine’s heed- 
less bravery. “We're gonna take 
the hall back!” he cries to his 
troops. “Fall out! Let’s move!” 

Whereas Platoon had 
value, Born on the Fourth of July 
tells a familiar story; it wants to 
teach us what we already know 
The movie’s uniqueness is in its 
tone. Stone plays director as if he 
were at a cathedral organ with all 
the stops out. Each scene, wheth- 
er it means to elegize or horrify, is 
unrelenting, unmodulated, rabid 
with its own righteousness. And 
yet, frequently, the crazy machine 
works because of its voluptuous 
imagery. When Ron is wounded 
in Viet Nam, he collapses back- 
ward, and from his mouth a 
stream of blood spurts like the 
fountain of lost youth. The hospi- 
tal sequence is an insider’s tour of 
hell, and the Mexican brothel is an 
endless emotional purgatory. 

Stone’s canniest directorial 
decision was to choose Cruise. 
he actor remakes himself in the 
film, trashing preconceptions, 
showing a range that astonishes. 
Ron’s furious arguments with his 
family become primal screams of frustrat- 
ed love. In the Mexican scenes, where Ron 
meets a prostitute who treats him gently, 
Cruise’s tearful face expresses wonderfully 
conflicting feelings of joy and fear, peace 
and release. He makes sense of the story 
even when the movie doesn’t. No wonder 
that at the end of the filming, Kovic gave 
Cruise his Bronze Star. “He gave it to Tom 
for bravery,” Stone says, “for having gone 
through this experience in hell as much as 
any person can without actually having 
been there.” The presentation was made 
for the actor's 27th birthday. 

Thomas Cruise Mapother IV was born 
on the third of July, 1962, the third child of 
Mary Lee and Thomas Cruise Mapother 
III, an electrical engineer. Cruise has three 
sisters: Lee Anne, 30; Cass, 26; and Mar- 
ian, 28. Dad had to follow the work, and 
the family followed Dad; young Tommy 
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TOP GUN McGillis and a man with a mission: 





the total workhorse, the party animal 


attended a dozen schools before he was 
twelve. Cruise learned to adapt. “I'd as- 
sume the role of what I thought kids were, 
what I thought was In. Sports was one way 
of fitting in. But I was never Mr. All-Star 
Athlete. It was something that got me out, 
as opposed to staying home and reading a 
book. Which I didn’t understand anyway.” 
Tom had dyslexia, a reading disability 
that bred frustration and a poor school rec- 
ord. “I didn’t have any tools to study with,” 
he says. “I didn’t know what studying was.” 
A grind for perfection, Cruise today often 
carries a dictionary so he can look up unfa- 
miliar words. “He comes into my office,” 
says Top Gun co-producer Don Simpson, 
“and goes over my stack of books, taking 
notes. Last night he used the word plethora. 
Two years ago, he didn’t know the word.” 
In 1975 the Mapother family faced a 
plethora of problems. The parents di- 












Marketing the charisma: 
smile, and shake your booty 


COCKTAIL 


Says co-star Hoffman: “His talent is young, his body is young, his spirit is 





Pop magnetism 
draws De Mornay 


RISKY BUSINESS 


young. He’s a Christmas tree—he'’s lit from head to toe” 


vorced, and Mary Lee moved her children 
to Louisville. Tom missed his dad, but says, 
“My father was not a guy to go out and hit 
baseballs to me. It was my mother who 
took me to my first ball game.” In 1984 
Cruise's father died of cancer. He had nev- 
er seen any of his son’s films. Though there 
was no reconciliation, Tom’s father finally 
acknowledged his domestic mistakes. An 
edge of anger creeps into Cruise’s voice: 
“But he never said it to me.” 

In Louisville, Mary Lee rallied the chil- 
dren. As Lee Anne recalls, her mother 
said, “O.K., things have changed. This is 
the new game plan.” With no child support 
available, Mary Lee juggled three jobs, and 
the children earned money too—especially 
Tom, then twelve. “All of a sudden, I was 
the guy,” he says. “I grew very protective of 
my family.” Cruise remembers the first 
Christmas without his father: “There 


wasn't any money for presents. So we 
picked names out of a hat and did some- 
thing special for that person. You would 
find a flower on your bed. Or you'd come 
in to find your bed made. We also wrote 
poems to cach other telling what we did.” 
The Mapother home was now largely a 
tight sorority in which Tom served as fa- 
ther, brother and friend. “Having grown up 
with women, I trust and believe them more 
than men,” he says. “I love women. I love 
the way they smell.”” Today Cruise is just as 
close to Mary Lee and his sisters, who are 
frequent visitors to his sets. This month in 
Charlotte, when Lee Anne’s two-year-old 
was injured in a hotel door, Tom rushed to 
the rescue, stayed with the child as the doc- 
tors stitched the wound, jollying him in re- 
covery, being a great uncle—perhaps be- 
cause Cruise missed having a great dad 


By 17, Tom had attended three high 
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schools and studied for a year at a Francis- 
can seminary, where his desire to become a 
priest eventually gave way before his love 
of women. By his senior year he was in 
Glen Ridge, N.J., where a knee injury dis- 
lodged him from the school wrestling team. 
He was miserable. Then he auditioned for 
the Nathan Detroit role in Guys and Dolls 
and got the part. “It was the first thing in 
my life for a long, long time that I felt excit- 
ed about,” Cruise says. He announced to 
his family that he was going to be an actor 
Within a year he had a movie part. 

At first he was vibrant local color, one 
of the beautiful faces, a hunk for hire. Fast- 
forward through an early Cruise movie, 
and you will find him in the corner of the 
frame, a winsome thing in love with his 
body, exuding the jock wholesomeness of a 
baby Christopher Reeve. Superboy. Doz- 
ens of such sleek stud puppies pass through 
Hollywood every year, and in Endless Love 
(1981) and The Outsiders (1982), Cruise 
had the chance to scope out his competi- 
tion: Matt Dillon, Rob Lowe, Ralph Mac- 
chio, James Spader, Patrick Swayze, Emi- 
lio Estevez, C. Thomas Howell. Usually 
boy toys come and go without attracting 
much more than vagrant pubescent lust 
There is little job security in being this 
pinup on the wall of 
American girlhood 

Some teen dreams become stars; a few 








weck’s bedroom 


become actors. In one early role, Cruise 
showed he had the capacity for both. In 
Taps (1981), where he was up against 
Timothy Hutton and Sean Penn, he played 
a military-school cadet who goes pictur 
esquely bonkers and is killed by the Na 
tional Guard. “It’s beautiful, man! Beauti- 
ful!” he shouts as he sprays the quad with 
an orgasm of machine-gun fire. In his first 
significant film of the "80s, as in his last, 
Cruise was the gung-ho soldier boy, his 
body destroyed in the fantasy of combat 

For a young actor in the early 80s there 
was plenty of roles, but mostly in the tits 
and-zits teenpix that cmulated Porky's 
Cruise did time in a dim comedy, Losin’ It 
(1982), about some lads who visit Tijuana 
to mislay their virginity; he played the sen 
sitive one, From its plot synopsis, Risky 
Business (1983) promised more of the lame 
same. An affluent high school senior has 
an affair with a hooker (Rebecca de Mor- 
nay), dunks the family Porsche in Lake 
Michigan, turns his house into a brothel 
and still gets into Princeton. Sounds like 
the Reagan era in miniature. But there was 
wit in Paul Brickman’s script and swank in 
his camera style. For Cruise, there was 
more. As soon as he tore into an air-guitar 
rendition of Bob Seger’s Old Time Rock 'n 
Roll, in his Oxford-cloth shirt, B.V.D.s and 
socks, pop magnetism burst out of its sub- 
urban shell, and a star was born 

“My best work comes when I'm really 
communicating with the director,” Cruise 
says, “and I work great with Brickman 





Brickman praises Cruise’s ability “to 
play innocence and heat back to 
back. When he read for the part, he 
stopped himself halfway through, 
said, “Wait, I think I can go in this di- 
rection,’ and started over again. That 
was a courageous thing for a 19-year- 
old to do, but Tom is a courageous 
guy. He’s got a will for excellence.” 

Cruise’s next picture, All the Right 
Moves (1983), was an carnest, working- 
class remake of Risky Business. This 
time he was a steel-town senior whose 
only hope for a college scholarship was 
through football stardom. But this was 
no chic adolescent fantasy, just a drab 
ring around the blue collar, and sud- 
denly Cruise had lost the big mo he 
earned with Risky Business. It would 
take time to win it back. Legend (1986), 
which he spent a year shooting in Lon- 
don, didn’t help. Ridley Scott’s airless 
fable had too much fairy glamour and 
no breathing room for an intense, 
American-style actor. As the peasant 
boy Jack, Cruise gets to decapitate 
goblins, but he looks stranded amid the 
special effects. The movie made him hide 
from his own smartest instincts. 

Top Gun (1986), directed by Ridley’s 
brother Tony, had enough smarts to cadge 
$350 million. Enthralling and deplorable 
by turns, this tale of hot rodders in the sky 
limns a life of quick thrills. Cruise’s Pete 
(“Maverick”) Mitchell is a Navy buzzboy 
who fills his downtime with volleyball, par- 
tying and swell sex. But Maverick is truly 
juiced up in his F-14, where sex and sport 
fuse into career and patriotism, where an 
ace can wage a Nintendo war with death as 
the penalty. “Your ego is writing checks 
your body can’t cash,” an instructor warns 
him. In ZJop Gun, though, death happens 
only to supporting players, and advice is 
something only a wimp would heed. 

Give Cruise this: he takes suicidal mili- 
tarism and makes it affably sexy. He stares 
at you, murmurs, “That's right, I am dan 
gerous,” and zaps a grin that tells you how 
much fun he expects to have mowing your 
butt. Maverick is the master of machismo, 
his talent nearly matching his arrogance 
He needs only to learn the elements of 
style. Top Gun shares Cruise’s grinning, 
winning style; it says that Maverick and his 
kin are a better breed. The picture cashed 
its checks on the actor’s body. So did the 
Navy, which set up booths outside theaters. 
But with its climactic dogfight against Sovi- 
et MiGs over the Indian Ocean, Top Gun 
also caught flak for being a sort of recrutt- 
ment poster for World War III 

Cruise defuses the criticism. “It was a 
nice E-ticket ride,” he says, “a simple mov- 
ic, but involving. These guys risk their lives 
every time they go flying. It’s tremendous 
fun and requires a lot of intelligence and 
skill.” He is impressed with those who mas- 
ter any dangerous, complex craft, and if of- 
fered the chance, he is determined to match 
them at it. Producer Simpson recalls taking 
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a medal for bravery 


Cruise, who was not yet committed to the 
project, for his first ride in an F-14: “When 
he hit the ground, he said, ‘I'm in.’ ” 

Top Gun proved that Cruise could carry 
the right picture by himself. In The Color of | 
Money he would see if he could stand up toa 
movie icon, Paul Newman, under the gaze 
of a world-class filmmaker, Martin Scor- 
Newman is Eddie Felson, the 
pool sharp he played 25 years earlier 
in The Hustler, and Cruise is Vincent 
Lauria, a comer in the art of nine ball. 3 
The movie two different 4 
styles of performance and personality. 
The old kind was grace without sweat: 
the whole point of Astaire’s dancing, 
Sinatra’s singing or Bogart’s acting 
was to make hard work look easy. The 
new style (Gene Kelly, Elvis, Brando 7 
and all their successors in the Pop 
arts) was manic, sexy, a brilliant work- 
out for the ego. 

So Vincent pokes his dexterity in 
every side pocket while Eddie sits 
nearby, coiled, worldly, wise, a little 
affronted at the younger man’s blaz- 
ing cheek. This raw kid is the color of 
money—green—but at his best he ra- 
diates in-your-face star power. One 
sensational shot at the pool table re- 


sese 


describes 


veals Cruise high on his own showy 
excellence, whooping, dervishing, 
twirling his pool cue like a kendo 
master: Luke Skystrutter. The force 
is with Vincent. And with Cruise. 
When Eddie first spots Vincent's 
gift with the stick, his eyes light up. 
Newman might have felt the same 
when he noticed Cruise’s determina- 
tion. “He’s prepared to hang himself 
on a meat hook,”” Newman observes. 
“He'll hang himself out to dry to seek 
something. He’s not afraid of looking 
like a ninny. He doesn’t protect him- 


Kovic, Stone and star: 





self or his ego. And he’s a wonderful 
2 experimenter.” Of course, like any 
actor, says Newman, “when the ma- 
terial is poor, he falls back on his suc- 
cessful mannerisms: the happy kit- 
ten. I don’t know that he’s a great 
mathematician or a theoretical physi- 
cist, but he has what he needs to be a 
good actor.” A good student too. 
With Newman’s encouragement, 
Cruise took up racing and fell in love 
with the sport. For a while he even 
drove for one of Newman's teams. 

His next significant project, Rain 
Man, took years to get going. As a 
kind of vacation from responsibility, 
he made Cocktail, a shrewd, soulless 
marketing of the Cruise charisma. 
The star tries hard to appear engaged 
by the story of a young bartender se- 
duced and frazzled by Manhattan 
chic. But he is just beefcake hanging 
in the window: smile, flirt with the la- 
dies, shake your booty. “I tried to sell 
out to you,” he tells a rich girlfriend, 
“but I couldn’t close the deal.” With 
Cocktail, Cruise closed the deal. This 
empty decanter grossed $175 million. 

Rain Man was the third consecutive 
film in which Cruise played a character 
who could be described as the cool jerk. 
Charlie Babbitt is a slick salesman whose 
estrangement from his father has cut him 
off from most human contact. Emotional- 
ly, he is as autistic as his brother Raymond 
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(Hoffman). But Cruise made character 
sense out of Charlie and held his own 
against Hoffman’s brilliant stunt of a per- 
formance. “Tom's a moment-to-moment 
actor,” Hoffman says. “He’s there in the 
moment. He doesn’t have an intellectual 
idea of what he wants‘to do—he’s coming 
off his gut, and that makes him a pleasure 
to play Ping-Pong with. I started out being 
his mentor. But by the end Tom was as 
much directing me as I was directing him.” 
In Born on the Fourth of July, Cruise 
had no Hoffman to play actor’s Ping-Pong 
with. In front of the camera, he was on his 
own. Behind it, he would be led by two Viet 
Nam vets, Stone and Kovic. “I chose 
Tom,” Stone says, “because he was the 
closest to Ron Kovic in spirit. I sensed that 
they came from the same working-class 
Catholic background and had a similarly 
troubled family history. They certainly had 
the same drive, the same hunger to 
achieve, to be the best, to prove something. 
Like Ron too, Tom is wound real tight. 
And what's wrong with that?” 
Throughout, Stone kept winding 
Cruise tighter. “I put a lot of pressure on 
Tom,” he says, “maybe too much. I wanted 
him to read more, visit more hospitals. I 
wanted him to spend time in that chair, to 
really feel it. He went to boot camp twice, 
and I didn’t want his foxhole dug by his 
cousin. At one point I talked him into in- 


Ss OF TH NDER Revving up in North Carolina for his next movie: a daredevil superstar and 
a smooth chauffeur of a decade's ideals 





His films 
provide the perk 


of passing 
tests, mastering 
new skills 





jecting himself with a solution that would 
have totally paralyzed him for two days. 
Then the insurance company—the killer of 
all experience—said no because there was 
a slight chance that Tom would have ended 
up permanently paralyzed. But the point is, 
he was willing to do it.” 

Cruise was willing to do anything for 
the picture; he tabled his usual multi- 
million-dollar salary, and will earn no mon- 
ey until the box office sends some back. He 
spent hours with Kovic, peppering the vet 
with questions, soaking up the man’s life. 
In matching wheelchairs, the two men 
would go shopping; Cruise was rarely rec- 
ognized. In a Westwood, Calif., electronics 
store, he was asked to leave because his 
wheels were leaving marks on the rubber 
carpet. “He was furious,” recalls Kovic. 
“Everyone in the store turned and looked 
at him when he shouted, ‘I have as much 
right to be in this store as everyone else!’ ” 
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They shot for 65 exhausting, twelve- 
hour days (on a slim budget of $17.8 mil- 
lion), and Cruise would not trade a day of 
it. “At the beginning I thought, ‘Oh, man, I 
just don’t want to blow this. Every day Iam 
going to give it everything I have. In the 
Philippines, where we shot the Viet Nam 
stuff, I was thinking, ‘I don’t know how it’s 
going to be, but all I know is, I have got ab- 
solutely nothing left.’ I was burned out. 
Burned out. But when I think back to the 
happiest moments in my life, I think of 
when we finished Born on the Fourth of 
July. You're looking down from the moun- 
tain and saying, ‘Jesus, I had no idea it was 
this big.’ I love that feeling of conclusion, | 
accomplishment, overcoming obstacles.” 

One obstacle a marricd movie star 
must overcome is the time he spends away 
from his wife. (Another annoyance is tab- 
loid tales of imminent splitsville, and 
Cruise has heard those too.) But Cruise 
and his wife, actress Mimi Rogers (Some- 
one to Watch Over Me), spend as much 
time together as possible in their New 
York City apartment and visit each other 
when they are filming in far-flung loca- | 
tions. Cruise says it helps to have a wife in 
the business: “It’s like trying to explain 
how driving a race car feels. You can’t do 
it. They've got to get in the car themselves. 
I need someone to understand what I’m 
doing, so I get good input, so I'm not in it 
, alone.” But Rogers, 34, is also, obvi- 
» ously, another crucial woman in 
= Cruise’s family. “The most important 
thing for me,” he says, “is I want 
Mimi to be happy.” 

They do well separately and do 
good together. Cruise and Rogers 
serve on the board of the Earth Com- 
munications Office, an entertain- 
ment-industry organization that pro- 
motes environmental causes. The 
two visited a Brazilian rain forest this 
year. At home they limit the water 
pressure in their sinks and toilets. On 
a cable-TV cartoon series, Captain 
Planet, Cruise lends his voice to eco- 
logically sound Captain Planet. Says 
Bonnie Reiss of Eco: “Isn't this guy 
too good to be true? He loves ani- 
mals, children, people. And he’s gor- 
geous, O.K.? I mean, please.” 

Rogers has been with Cruise in 
Charlotte on the speedway set of Days 
of Thunder. She is there as Tom Ter- 
rific, his solid frame wrapped in a 
white racing suit with black and red 
stripes, steps into the chartreuse-and- 
yellow Lumina. He carries his celebri- 
ty gracefully, as if he knows he'll have 
it for a long time. “I’m just happier 
now than I've ever been in my life,” he 
says softly. On the fast track of respon- 
sible stardom, he just keeps cruising 
along. — Reported by Jeanne McDowell/ 
Charlotte, Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
and Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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In Europe, History Repeats Itself 


But will there be a happy ending this time? 


BY MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 


world, foreign-policy experts often 
turn to history to find precedents for the 
headlines. They want to reassure them- 
selves that there is nothing entirely new un- 
der the sun and perhaps even to find clues 
to the future. The current upheavals in 
Eastern Europe have inspired comparisons 
to another revolutionary year in European 
history. In recent weeks former presiden- 
tial National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Columbia University historian 


| ae 
| hen dizzying change sweeps the 


rejoicing that greeted the opening of the 
Berlin Wall this November. 

But the revolutions of 1848 failed. The 
leaders of the uprisings fell out among 
themselves, and the forces of conservatism 
managed to regain control. Autocrats in 
Austria and Prussia revoked constitutions 
they had granted under popular pressure, 
and Bonapuarte’s flamboyant nephew, Lou- 
is Napoleon, became dictator of France. 

There are, however, important and aus- 
picious differences between 1848 and 1989. 
In 1848 multinational empires dominated 
Europe. The revolutionaries wanted to dis- 





themselves. In 1848 armed mobs and sol- 
diers waged pitched battles. The enduring 
image of that year was the barricade, often 
stained with blood. This year citizens have 
also taken to the streets, but the demon- 
strations in Eastern Europe have been 
peaceful. The symbols of 1989 are hand- 
lettered banners, candles, flowers and, in 
Prague, jingling key chains. So far there 
have been no Molotov cocktails exploding 
in city squares or Communist functionar- 
ies swinging from lampposts. In East Ger- 
many the protesters have barely men- 
tioned the Soviet Union, and they have 
been careful not to advocate leaving the 
Warsaw Pact. Such forbearance not only is 
essential to avoid provoking Soviet inter- 
vention but also suggests that the revolu- 
tionaries of 1989 possess the patience and 
ingenuity that will be necessary to build 





Vienna in flames in 1848: unlike the earlier events, this year’s upheavals in Eastern Europe have been free of bloodshed 


Fritz Stern, and editorial writers in the 
New York Times and Boston Globe have 
drawn parallels between 1989 and 1848. 

The Springtime of Nations, as the 1848 
events were known, was a chain reaction of 

| democratic revolutions that erupted against 
the autocratic rule of hereditary monarchs 
and in favor of democracy. It began in Paris 
and spread south to Italy and east to Po- 
land, Crowds gathered in major European 
cities, including Berlin, Prague, Budapest 
and Vienna demanding an end to the re- 
gimes imposed on them three decades earli- 
er by the victorious kings, emperors and 
statesmen in the great European war that 
Napoleon Bonaparte unleashed. 

In 1848 as in 1989, men with little or no 
political experience were suddenly thrust 
into positions of leadership. Then as now, 
the European uprisings fanned the flames 
of nationalism and raised what came to be 
known as “the German question’’—the 
possibility that all Germans would unite in 
one state. In 1848 the widely despised sym- 
bol of the old order was the aged Austrian 
Chancellor, Klemens von Metternich. His 
flight from Vienna touched off the kind of 
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member them, but could not agree on where 
the new boundaries should be drawn. Such 
questions as how far Germany should ex- 
tend and whether there should be an inde- 
pendent Poland provoked heated debate 
and considerable bloodshed well into the 
20th century. Now they have been settled. 
At issue this year is not the location of Eu- 
rope’s borders but simply whether Commu- 
nist or democratic governments should ex- 
ercise power within them. 


n the mid-19th century the great powers 
opposed the upsurge of democracy. 
Czar Nicholas I of Russia, for example, 
sent an army to Hungary to crush the revolt 
there. By contrast, this year’s revolutionar- 
ies have had the tacit blessing, and some- 
times the explicit encouragement, of the 
Czar’s successor as the most powerful man 
in Russia, Mikhail Gorbachev. By what he 
has done—and, perhaps more important, 
by what he has refrained from doing—the 
Soviet leader has made possible the aston- 
ishing events of this year. 

No less significant has been the re- 
straint of the European revolutionaries 
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democratic political institutions and make 
the painful transition from planned to 
market economies. 

Their discipline and sophistication may 
also mean that the nature of revolution is 
undergoing a revolution. By coincidence, 
Karl Marx published (with Friedrich Eng- 
els) The Communist Manifesto in 1848. The 
events of that year helped inspire the tradi- 
tion that now bears his name. Marxist revo- 
lution came to mean conspiratorial élites 
forcibly seizing power and reshaping soci- 
ety to their own purposes. The conse- 
quences have been political oppression, 
economic backwardness, rampant milita- 
rism and moral ruin. 

In the streets of Eastern Europe this 
year, a different revolutionary tradition 
has replaced the old one. With its respect 
for nonviolence and the rule of law, and 
even a degree of forgiveness for those who 
have abused power, it is the tradition of 
Thoreau, Gandhi, Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Lech Walesa. If that spirit is sustained, 
this year’s events, unlike those of 1848, 
could lead to the establishment of stable, 
durable and peaceful democracies. 5 
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“I thought I was hearing things 
when they said, ‘Its not our equipment, 
but we'll take care of it anyway” 


“The last time something went wrong with 
my system, the computer company blamed 
everybody's equipment except their own. 

“Meanwhile, I had people out there gritting 
their teeth, staring at blank screens. 

“But that’s all history now.” 


. 
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call, IBM will take full responsibility for every 
piece of computer equipment you've got. 

No matter whose name is on it. 

All you need is a telephone, and our 
simplified service agreement. 

It’s just one more example of IBM listening 
to your needs, and bringing you the best 
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BYR.Z. SHEPPARD © 


ommunism continues to lend new 

meaning to the term “in the red.” But 
while the West gloats, Iet us not forget to 
give credit where credit is due. Despite its 
dismal economic record, Communism was 
responsible for much of the best writing of 
the century. This was especially true in the 
Soviet Union, where revolution brought 
out the best in Boris Pasternak. Vladimir 
Nabokov said that had it not been for the 
| Bolsheviks, he would have remained in 
Russia to become an obscure entomolo- 
gist. Stalin inspired some of Osip Mandel- 
stam’s best lines, including the one that 
hastened the poet’s downfall: “He rolls the 
executions on his tongue like berries.” 

The list is long; the space is short. So is 
memory. The end of the cold war 
means that it will be even easier to 
| forget that both Czars and commis- 

sars took literature seriously enough 
to imprison writers. Andrei Sin- 
yavsky’s understanding of this singu- 
lar honor surpasses irony. Twenty- 
five years ago, he and his close friend 
Yuli Daniel were convicted of smug- 
gling their dissident writings to the 
West. Daniel, who spent five years in 
a labor camp, died after a stroke last 
year in Moscow. Sinyavsky served 
nearly six years behind the barbed 
| wire. In 1973 the author and his wife 
immigrated to Paris where, he notes, 
he resides while still “living” in the 
Soviet Union. 

Goodnight! is his proof, a rich di- 
gressionary story of crime, punish- 
ment, betrayal and resurrection. Aes- 
thetically, as well as politically, the 
book is a celebration of release from 
conventional narrative and the mias- 
ma of the Soviet past. Translator 
Richard Lourie, currently at work on 
an oral history of the Soviet Union 
since the 1917 Revolution, succeeds in 
preserving a tone and rhythm he calls 
a “Slavic jazz solo on sax.”” Sinyavsky 
does riffs on himself as a student, crit- 
ic, son, husband and public enemy 
| who, when he was a dissident living in 
the Soviet Union, signed his under- 
ground fictions “Abram Tertz.” 

By writing Goodnight! under his 
old pseudonym, Sinyavsky suggests 
that he harbors a residual defiance; by 
calling the book a novel, he reveals his 
belief that fiction is the best way to 
convey his homeland’s surreal sprawl 





Books 


| style or the content of his life may have dif- 


and his own headlong rush through history. 
At one point he compares himself to a wa- 
terfall, “falling from its precipitous height 
like a demon devoid of any faith.” 

Not quite. As a good old-fashioned 
modernist, Sinyavsky believes in the artist's 
need to break old molds. His innovation in 
this autobiography-as-novel is to turn the 
stream of consciousness into a cataract. 

The energy is impressive. So is the tone, 
varying between the fatalism of Hamlet and 
the idealism of Don Quixote. “It turns out 
that we are born for prison,” writes Sin- 
yavsky. “And yet all we think of is freedom, 





escape ... Escape, even if it fails, is a com- 
ponent part of any poem. And if we take a 
large view, it is part of any human creation. 
Escape is our crowning glory.” 

Readers not familiar with Sinyavsky’s | 





THE MAN BEHIND THE ALIAS 


Like Abram Tertz, a Jewish hero in a Russian 
thieves ballad, Andrei Sinyavsky is a perpetual out- 
sider. “I chose the name because a Jew in the Sovi- 
et Union is considered a foreigner, one who is 
chased and persecuted,” says the 64-year-old au- 
thor, who is not Jewish. Since he emigrated in 
1973, Sinyavsky (whose previous books include 
The Trial Begins and A Voice from the Chorus) has 
been writing in exile from Paris, where he teaches 
Russian literature at the Sorbonne. Ever the out- 
sider, he has not learned French. “For a writer to 
learn a language, he has to start from childhood,” 
explains his wife Maria. They publish the Soviet- 
émigré magazine Syntaxis. Sinyavsky does not be- 
lieve that Goodnight! will be published in the Soviet 
Union. Says he: “I do not think that things have 
changed that much for me.” 


ficulty with the half-submerged facts. He 
Notes fromthe Underground "Born into an afi : 


GOODNIGHT! by Abram Tertz (Andrei Sinyavsky) 
Translated by Richard Lourie; Viking; 364 pages; $22.95 


was born into an affluent family in 1925. 
His father, who appears in the book as a 
brilliant though ineffectual figure out of a 
Chekhov play, was a revolutionary but not 
a Bolshevik. He was individualistic and 
something of an eccentric pragmatist. 


| While waiting to be drafted during World 


War I, he practiced writing with his left 
hand in case he lost his right. 

The younger Sinyavsky’s preparations 
for an uncertain future were plodding by 
comparison. After World War II, he stud- 
ied Russian literature at Moscow State 
University. During the early ‘50s he held 
a research job at the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature. But then, in 1956, the 
scholar-critic secretly wrote his fanciful 
Tertz stories, which were published abroad 
in 1959. It took five more years before the 
authorities discovered Tertz’s real identity, 
arrested Sinyavsky and made him the first 
Soviet writer imprisoned for expressing 
opinions through fictional characters. 

These and other episodes are present- 
ed out of order because, writes Sinyavsky, 
“the past cannot be grasped in se- 
quence.” Realism, too, is all thumbs. 
In order to re-create the bizarre at- 
mosphere of his KGB interrogation, 
; the author restages the experience as 
> aone-act farce. Karl could have been 
< one of the Marx Brothers. Some typi- 
cal dialogue between writer and 
inquisitor: 

“I: You don’t beat people any 
more. You used to, you know. And 
not just beatings—torture . . . 

HE: Used to when? 

I: Well, under Stalin. 

HE: What Stalin was that?” 

The dictator’s toxic phantom per- 
vades the book, which is the literary 
incarnation of Sinyavsky’s public and 
private life. He admits that in 1948 he 
was asked by agents of the KGB to 
woo a fellow student, the daughter of 
a French naval attaché. He complied 
without knowing their purpose or 
even the extent of his own motives. 
Years later, Sinyavsky put the in- 
trigue to good use by enlisting the 
Frenchwoman to help smuggle his 
writings to the West. 

Now, bootlegging facts in the dip- 
lomatic pouch of fiction, Sinyavsky 
demonstrates the range of his virtu- 
osity and literary cunning by echoing 
some Russian masters: Gogol of the 
satiric Dead Souls, Dostoyevsky of 
the subversive Notes from Under- 
ground, Turgenev of the pastoral Fa- 
thers and Sons, Nabokov of the evoc- 
ative Speak, Memory. It is a special 
tradition, one in which publish or 
perish could have just as easily meant 
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Fall into Chaos | 


THE SNOWS OF YESTERYEAR 
by Gregor von Rezzori 
Knopf; 290 pages; $19.95 





BY ROBERT HUGHES 





ostalgia is what we like today: warm, a 

bit muzzy, with lots of generalizing 
dips back into a past full of evocative stage 
props and period business. Memory is an- 
other matter. Remembering truthfully is as 
difficult as inventing well—indeed, more 
| so; hence the paucity of good memoirs. 
“You must never undertake the search for 
time lost,” warns the last sentence of Gre- 
gor von Rezzori’s The Snows of Yesteryear, 
“in the spirit of nostalgic tourism.”’ The 
rest of the book shows how carefully he has 
obeyed this precept. 

American readers know Rezzori main- 
ly for two richly convoluted memory novels 
of Europe before and after World War II, 
Memoirs of an Anti-Semite (1981) and The 
Death of My Brother Abel (1985), The 
Snows of Yesteryear looks back before their 
time frame, to the childhood and, implicit- 
ly, the formation of a writer. It leads into a 
world now irretrievably lost, its values 
blown away by World War I and its for- 
tunes wrecked by the inflationary ’20s— 
“For the class to which my parents be- 
longed . . . a fall into chaos, into impotence 
and deprivation.” 

Rezzori was the son of a minor aristo- 
cratic family living on the outer fringes of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire near Czer- 
nowitz in the Bukovina, which became part 
of Rumania in 1919 when Rezzori was five, 
and was later swallowed by the Soviet 
Union. Rezzori’s tale is not a continuous 
narrative but a group of character studies 
of five people who presided over his child- 
hood and youth—pillars of the writer's 
adult imagination around whose base the 
boy’s life was lived. 

An extraordinary set they were. His 
Carpathian peasant nurse, Cassandra, 
part witch and part illiterate earth moth- | 
er, was given to romping naked with the 





pack of family dogs—“‘a Lady Godiva with 
a pitch-black mane,” whose fierce nurtur- 
| ing exuberance was in utmost contrast to 
the coddling anxieties of a beautiful, iras- 
| cible Viennese mother. Mama believed 
| she had gone below her station in the | 
polyglot provinces of the Bukovina. Fa- 
ther was sexually unfaithful to her and 
| volcanic in temper; an anti-Semite who 
despised Nazis as Untermenschen; a water- 
colorist, photographer and architectural 
historian whose diversions included drag- 
ging a dead wild boar through the hall and 
up the stairs in the course of a soiree. 
Above all, Baron von Rezzori was an ob- 








Ross, Speed-the-Plow) and film scripts (The | 


Rezzori’s nurse 
used to romp naked with 
the family dogs, and his 
father dragged a dead 
boar through a party 





sessive hunter, whose profound and al- 
most mystical relation with the woods and 
the etiquette of the chase would mark his 
son for life. Finally there were the beloved 
Other, his sister, dead at 21, and the Pom- 
eranian governess, ‘“Bunchy,” who presid- 
ed over the boy’s home education as she 
had over his mother's. 

Strong material, then; and Rezzori fol- 
lows this family labyrinth back with a fine 
disdain for sentiment, a transparency of 
feeling, an acid sense of humor and a vigi- 
lant eye for nuances of love and indiffer- 
ence, language, landscape and class behav- 
ior. It isnot a young man’s (or a moralist’s) 
book. But it is intensely moving and con- 
tains, in its winding and ironic cadences, 
not a slack sentence: a performance in a 
difficult key about the making of a near ex- 
tinct kind of European. a 


Power Browser 


SOME FREAKS 
by David Mamet 
Viking; 180 pages; $16.95 





avid Mamet’s principal occupation is 
writing bruising plays (Glengarry Glen 


Verdict, The Untouchables). Not surprising- 
ly, the characters in these works are defined 
by what they do, not what they say. If their 
words count, it is because Mamet counts 
their words, using as few as possible to 
make his point and move his plot. 


Some Freaks, like the author’s previous 
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collection of commentary, Writing in Res- 
| taurants, is a break from the demands of a 
difficult craft. It is also a chance for the 
| playwright to mouth off and strike a num- 
ber of disparate poses: the poker-playing 
resident of Vermont, the city boy who likes 
London tea shops, the gunner who belongs 
to both the N.R.A. and the A.c.L.u. and 
the provocateur who holds that women 
have no instinct for compromise and nego- 
tiation. Ranging widely, Mamet allows that 


In the world according to 
Mamet, actors should not 
mess with scripts and 
women should learn to 
compromise 





| “Iam, by nature and profession, a brows- 
er.” With the expanded confidence that 
comes with success and fame, he ambles in 
where Broadway and Hollywood angels 
fear to tread. It is fun to watch him keep his 
balance. 

True, he recycles the familiar percep- 
tion of Disneyland as a benign totalitarian 
community and echoes criticism of the Re- 
form Judaism of his youth as an apology 
for being a Jew. But Mamet has a fresher 
approach to the politics of image and emp- 
ty rhetoric. He equates Ronald Reagan’s 
feeble explanations of the Iran arms-for- 
hostages deal with the answers of parents 
whose fogginess hides an implied threat: 
“If you want to remain a child, if you want 
to enjoy the privilege of life without fear, 
do not judge me.” 

Questions of leadership pop up fre- 
quently. Disappointed by Michael Duka- 
kis’ refusal “to stand on his hind legs and 
fight,” Mamet drafts a strong and dignified 
speech that he and the reader would have 
liked to hear the Democratic candidate de- 
liver. As a playwright, he argues that actors 
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A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


he Fleece Bedwarmer elevates sleeping comfort to 

the highest level ever. It warms you faster, more 
efficiently because it fits under your bottom sheet — not 
over your body like an electric blanket. Here's the big 
difference: its exclusive Personal Monitoring (PM) Sys- 
tem™ acts like hundreds of tiny thermostats to sense - 
and satisfy — the individual warmth requirements of each 
square inch of you. If your toes are icy and your upper 
body is toasty, PM will actually generate more heat under 
your toes, less under your upper body. As you shift, PM 
shifts with you to keep delivering warmth where you need 
it. Its three graduated warming zones bring more heat to 
your body's lower third, less to your middle third, none to your upper third — the way you naturally like 
it. Lighted controls allow you to set your desired heat level. Machine washable. UL listed. 
Manufacturer's 5-year warranty. Single $79.95 #2780; Full $99.95 #2790; Queen (dual controls) 
$129.95 #2800; King (dual controls) $159.95 #2810. 
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C eramic heaters are safe (their heating elements actually operate below the 

ignition point of tissue paper), compact, energy-efficient and capable of 

keeping you toasty-warm. The first thing you notice about The Timer™ from 

Aladdin is that it looks more like a clock radio than a 1500-watt ceramic heater. 

Aladdin took the most advanced ceramic heating technology available, then added 

something none of its competitors have: an easy-to-use, programmable timer with 

a built-in, illuminated digital clock — that can be set to wake you to warmth, much 

as a clock radio wakes you to music! This unique design is the perfect way to 

illustrate the remarkable difference between the programmable Aladdin heater | 

and other ceramic cube heaters, Now, the days of waking up shivering because you 

turned down the heat at bedtime are over! No more jumping into a hot shower because you can’t stand 

your cold bathroom floor, either. Just set The Timer to turn the heat on automat ically before you wake 

up! Set it once, and it will come on at the same time 
every morning, operate for two hours then shut itself 
off. Or, use the ingenious “sleep” button so you can 
fall asleep in luxurious warmth then have the heater 
automatically shut itself off after one hour! The 
Timer heater provides safe, comfortable warmth in 

’ any room when and where you need it. Because The 

Timer can be programmed and is smart enough to 

> shut itself off, operating costs stay low and no 
wasted energy is spent on warming rooms not in 
use, And for even greater safety, it has an auto- 
matic tip-over safety switch. UL listed, Manufac- 
turer's 5-vr. limited warranty. $159.95 #2755. 
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ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 


major scientific breakthrough — The 

Viralizer System® — gives you relief from 
cold, sinus and allergy symptoms. It’s the newest 
development of a concept pioneered at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. The cause of the com- 
mon cold is the heat sensitive Rhinovirus family 
which lives and multiplies in the nose and throat. 
Viralizer delivers a gentle, controlled heat which 
penetrates the nose and throat and dispenses either 
of two mild, over-the-counter, medicated sprays. 
Vira-Spray I is an analgesic, anti-bacterial spray. 
Vira-Spray II is a decongestant that relieves nasal 
congestion due to colds, hay fever, sinusitis or 
allergies. The Viralizer can produce effective relief 
by using it for only a few minutes, several times a 
day. Clinical tests prove the Viralizer System 90% 
effective in treating symptoms of upper respira- 
tory infection. Doctor-recommended, the Viralizer 
works in 24 hours or less without 
pills. Safe for children and adults. 
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CC lenses — so convenient to wear...so 
inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the 
risk of eye damage to be significantly reduced 
by proper lens care. The Clensatron”, developed 
specifically to minimize problems of lens care, is 
clinically proven to offer contact lens wearers an 
alternative to the traditional, “finger-rubbing” 
method which can scratch or tear lenses. Re- 
volving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it 
thoroughly scrubs your lenses in f00 minutes, re- 
moving protein deposits and other contaminants 
that may damage your eyes. Works with hard, 
soft and gas-permeable lenses. 
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and directors should not freely interpret 


his scripts; as a film director (House of nN ar 

Games) he discovers that contrary to the 9 
cliché that making movies is a collabora- i e a e al 12 wrell 

tive business, the enterprise is and must be 9 


strictly hierarchical. Having succeeded in 
the theatrical rat race against committees 
and long odds, it is not surprising that Ma- 
met favors the individual over the collec- 
tive. His view on using polls in politics: “a 
reversion to Mob Rule.” 

Do not bother to label Mamet a liberal 
or a conservative. He is a free radical at- 
taching himself to whatever particle of re- 
ality promises further knowledge of the 
whole. At time: ve can be—well, freakish 
How about an interpretation of Superman 
as the most vulnerable of beings because 
his childhood had been destroyed? Outré? 
You bet. But as Mamet confesses, “I've al 
ways been more comfortable sinking while 
clutching a good theory than swimming 
with an ugly fact.” R.Z.S. 


Endangered Earth 


On Time 


RIGHT PLACES, RIGHT TIMES Watch CN N and be the first 
Sa to meet the 1989 


hree decades after Henry Luce slated 
him as heir apparent, Hedley Dono- 

van still professes uncertainty as to what 
virtues the Time Inc. founder saw in decid- 
ing he would become (as he did from 1964 
to 1979) the company’s editor in chief. But 
readers of Donovan's urbane, frequently 
self-chiding memoir will be able to guess. 
He blended a _ heart- 

land bourgeois regard 

for American values 
with a worldly disdain 
for puffery. He took 
pride in being able 
to change his mind— 


notably, on Viet Nam 


and Richard Nixon. In 
chronicling his life 
from the rectitude of a 
Minnesota boyhood to 
a Rhodes scholarship in Hitler-threatened 


Europe, formative days at the Washington 


Post acd in Navy intelligence, writing at 
FORTUNE and editorial stewardship of 
Luce’s empire, Donovan displays a skill at 
casting ethical and political debate in hu- 
man terms and a gift for precision in por- 


i: toclipn Hl the weidie Lat tess Join TIME and CNN foracompelling 
jockeying in middle management, assorted 30-minute documentary on the most influential 
person of 1989. 


ideas for new magazines that failed or 
were never tried—the tale bogs down. But 





Donovan gives readers a candid sense of Make time for TIME 

how decisions were made, complete with on television. 

glimpses of pressure being applied (and re- 

sisted) by half a dozen Presidents and Saturday, Dec. 23, 9 PM, EST. 


Sunday, Dec. 24, 1:30 PM, EST. 
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Days of Distress at CBS 


The network hires a new programming chief but needs ar but needs a miracle 





HELP WANTED: Head of network pro- 
gramming. Experience in creating hit shows 
and rejiggering prime-time schedules pre- 
ferred. Must be willing to work long hours in 


an almost hopeless cause. 
' t was the most awkwardly protracted job 
opening of 1989. On the last day of No- 
vember, after two years of trying unsuc- 
cessfully to boost the network’s sagging 
ratings, CBS Entertainment president Kim 
LeMasters resigned. His departure was not 
unexpected, but cBs’s delay in naming a 
successor was, For a time the network dick- 
ered with Marcy Carsey and Tom Werner, 
producers of The Cosby Show and Rose- 
anne, but negotiations fell through. Final- 
ly, late last week, the network completed a 
deal with Jeff Sagansky, 37, a former NBC 
program executive who heads Tri-Star Pic- 
tures, which produced this fall’s hit movie 
Look Who's Talking. 

The two-week vacancy at the top was a 
painful symbol of the network's mounting 
woes. Dethroned from its No. 1 spot in the 
Nielsen ratings by NBc during the 1985-86 





season, CBs has lately sunk to a feeble third | 


place. Its ratings for the November 
“sweeps” were the lowest for any such pe- 
riod in its history. The ten prime-time 
shows CBs introduced this fall were a con- 


| servative lot, and none has been a ratings 





hit. Just two CBs series, 60 Minutes and 
Murder, She Wrote, finish regularly in the 
Top 20, and both are getting old. 

Even more devastating to the net- 
work's pride, if not its bottom line, is the 
sinking status of the cBs Evening News, 
which has been overtaken in popularity for 
the past two months by ABc’s World News 
Tonight. Some network executives blame 
the decline on weak lead-in programming 


Evening News ratings 





on-local CBs stations around the country. 





Others cite ABC’s widely praised coverage | 


of the San Francisco earthquake, a bonus 
of its presence at the World Series. 


Slumps, of course, are made to be bro- | 


ken. ABC jumped from nowheresville to 
first place in the mid-’70s, and NBC was a 
sorry No. 3 before Bill Cosby helped boost 
it to No. 1 in the mid-’80s. But CBs may be 
in more desperate straits than either of 
them was. For one thing, its low ratings are 
compounded by poor demographics: its 


audience is not just smaller but also older. } 
What’s more, cable and other viewing | 


choices have siphoned away much of the 
network audience and made it tougher for 
a weak network to revive itself. If one 
drops too far behind, there may be no 
bouncing back. 
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Super Chief: the power of a juggernaut 
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Not all the news is bad for cBs. The net- | 


work still ranks No. 1 in daytime. In addi- 
tion, it has grabbed the TV rights to several 
major sports events, including the baseball 
play-offs and World Series, the NCAA bas- 
ketball tournament and the 1992 and °94 
Winter Olympics—though for sums that 
have been criticized as exorbitant. Some in- 
dustry watchers contend that cBs, under 
president Laurence Tisch, is flailing for di- 
rection. But Broadcast Group chief Howard 
Stringer insists that the big sporting events, 
along with a push for more adventurous 





programming, will help recapture an audi- | 


ence that has grown rather jaded. “You can- 
not anymore launch shows that simply re- 
peat yesterday’s viewing patterns,” says 
Stringer. “That's something we learned the 
hard way this year.” Any other lessons will 
have to be learned quickly by Sagansky, the 
man about to fill the toughest job in net- 
work television. — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by William Tynan/New York 


Prime Time ratings 











Rather's show has fallen to second; Angela Lansbury's Murder, She Wrote is a rare hit 





Kansas City’s 
Gentle Giant 


Nigeria’s Christian Okoye 
leads the N.F.L. in rushing 





hristian Okoye had never seen an | 

American football game before 1982. + 
When he did see one, he didn’t much like 
it. The elongated shape of the ball seemed 
peculiar. He found the repeated stops and 
starts boring and confusing. Worse, he felt 
the frequent substitutions from the side- 
lines robbed the game of the natural flow | 
that is the glory of soccer, his consuming 
passion since grade school. 

Many overseas visitors voice such 
plaints about U.S. football. But few change 
their opinions as totally as Okoye. Last 
week the Nigerian-born fullback, 6 ft. 1 
in., 260 Ibs., led the charge as the N.F.L.’s 
Kansas City Chiefs hobbled the Green Bay 
Packers 23-3. Capitalizing on his awesome 
size and speed—he can run 40 yds. in 4.46 
sec.—Okoye, 28, ran for 131 yds. and scored 
a touchdown to keep his league lead in rush- 
ing (1,322 yds.), and set a team record for 
the most yards gained in a season. For the 
fifth time this year he carried the ball more 
than 30 times. Small wonder that Kansas 
City's Arrowhead Stadium blooms these 
days with banners proclaiming OKOYE 
COUNTRY. Thanks in large part to Okoye’s 
heroics, the 7-6-1 Chiefs have a shot at the 
play-offs that begin Dec. 31. “That would be 
nice,” says Okoye, who gives startling mean- 
ing to the term humble giant. “I like to see 
happiness in the locker room.” 

Unusual turns of happenstance con- 
spired to lure the self-effacing Okoye away 
from the dusty city of Enugu in eastern Ni- 
geria. Son of a onetime army officer, 
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Okoye originally yearned for a soccer ca- 
reer. “It was soccer, soccer, soccer through 
elementary and high school,” he recalls, 
“but as I grew up, my size made it impossi- 
ble to go on.” Known to schoolboy chums 
as “Cho-Cho,” Okoye turned to track and 
field with ease. In 1981 an Enugu friend 
suggested that Okoye apply for a track 
scholarship at Azusa Pacific University, a 
small nondenominational Christian col- 
lege in Southern California. 

Azusa Pacific quickly discovered it 
had a one-man juggernaut on the field. 
| With a 34-in. waist and 28-in. thighs, 
| Okoye was a National Association of In- 


cus, hammer throw, and shot put compe- 
titions. And, in a fateful decision now 
regretted by many opposing linemen, he 
opted to try football. “It was strange to 
me, but I had my size, strength and speed 
going for me, and I learned as I played,” 
he says. Azusa Pacific football coach Jim 
Milhon recalls that a teammate once jok- 
ingly brought out a cardboard sign with 
an arrow showing Okoye which way to 
run. During his three years on the Azusa 
team, the Nigerian scored 33 touchdowns 
and won a berth in the 1987 Senior Bowl, 


were soon on to Okoye’s case. “He's big, 
strong and fast,” says Mihon, “but there’s 
more to it than that. There’s the quick- 
ness, the agility and the young body.” 


& cooped up by the Chiefs as a second- 
round draft choice in 1987, Okoye 
averaged only 54 yds. in rushing in his 
first two pro seasons. But when coach 
Marty Schottenheimer decided to em- 
| phasize the Chiefs’ ground offense this 
year, Okoye found his groove. The for- 
mula is simple: they give him the ball, he 
runs with it. “I have to work harder than 
| anyone else,” says Okoye in his Nigerian 
lilt, “‘because everybody knows more 
about football than me and I have to 
catch up.” Marvels Schottenheimer: “I 
don’t think I've ever seen anyone with 
the combination of power and speed of 
Christian.” 

Although most running backs taper 
off at 30, Okoye will probably endure 
well beyond that benchmark because of 
his late start. “Christian hasn't taken the 
usual hammering through high school 
and college, and although he’s 28, he has 
the football body of a 22-year-old,” says 
his Azusa track mentor Terry Franson. 
Now negotiating for a new contract to re- 
place his expiring, $150,000-a-year deal 
with the Chiefs, Okoye stands to get a 
handsome raise. But the fans’ adulation 


still wears his Azusa cap, emblazoned with 
a cross, around the locker room, and says 
that “being a Christian has helped me a 
whole lot. When the players get mad, I can 
control myself, playing my game instead of 
something else.” —Reported by Gavin Scott/ 
Kansas City 





tercollegiate Athletics champion in dis- | 


where he scored four times. N.F.L. scouts | 


has not yet gone to his head. Cho-Cho | 
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Hello Again to the Long Goodbye 





Book by Larry Gelbart 





BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


he ballad throbs to a climax, the two 

singers look at each other in a confes- 
sion of mutual need, and the title line of 
mock-bragging devotion, You're Nothing 
Without Me, reverberates from the rafters. 
All in all, a classic first-act finale—except 
that in this musical the characters who vow 
undying fidelity are a nerdy novelist turned 
screenwriter and the hard-boiled detective 














Nights of a knight of the tenderloin: York and Naughton 


| CITY OF ANGELS Music by Cy Coleman; Lyrics by David Zippel 


West. As the tycoon (Rene Auberjonois) 
lays down the law (no social criticism, no 
politics, no hint of kinky sex), the money- 
struck young writer (Gregg Edelman) 
peevishly retypes his scenes—and, in an in- 
spired bit of playfulness, that action causes 
his characters to move and speak jerkily 
backward, as if a film were being rewound, 
until they are back in position to perform 
the new bowdlerized version. 

As the script unfolds, it becomes clear 
_ that the characters in the de- 
tective plot are all based on the 
> people around the writer at the 
= studio—indeed, the same ac- 
> tors play both sets of roles. 
This connection leads to 
countless comic effects. In the 
splashiest, the perennially dis- | 
appointed “other woman” 
(Randy Graff) of both plot 
lines switches characters, cos- 
tumes and locales in mid-song, 
all without missing a beat of 
her ferociously funny lament, 
You Can Always Count on Me. 

The detective plot borrows 
classic elements from the likes 
of The Big Sleep and The Long 
Goodbye: a missing girl (Ra- 
chel York) who turns up, clad 
only in a sheet and beckoning 
for comfort, on the detective’s 
flophouse bed; the sultry wife 





he has created on page and celluloid. 


ment epitomizes the twofold cleverness of 
City of Angels, which opened on Broadway 
last week. The show pays honest homage to 
the pop-culture traditions of stage, cinema, 
radio and recording studio (especially 
those of the ’40s, when it is set), yet brings 
them together in a fashion that feels fresh 
and new. Nostalgia plus novelty is a notori- 
ously volatile cocktail, but Angels has the 
impeccably elegant fizz of champagne. 
Perhaps its most remarkable attain- 
ment is that the premise and structure, 
which sound inordinately egghead when 
described, are easy to grasp in perfor- 
mance. The action begins with the detec- 
tive (James Naughton), a rumpled knight 
of the tenderloin who lives by a code of 
honor in a world of thugs and well-heeled 
thieves. Moments later the story shifts to 
the office (coyly labeled a “cell”) where his 
creator labors as a hireling of a movie 
tycoon more crass, smug and fascinatingly 
awful than any envisioned by Nathanael 





In the style of the musical’s heyday, something truly new. 


That quirky, funny, oddly thrilling mo- | 





of a rich, infirm old man, who 
fibs as automatically as other 
people breathe; the detective’s torch-sing- 
er ex-girlfriend, now reduced to offering 
more private entertainments; and a spooky 
guru bilking the faithful. Librettist Larry 
Gelbart cheerily exploits these clichés 
without snecring at the genre. In telling the 
Hollywood side of the story, however, he is 
at times as snide as in his just closed satire 
of Iran-contra, Mastergate. But when he be- 
comes cranky about the writer's woeful lot, 
the show is redeemed by the wit and hu- 
manity of David Zippel’s lyrics and the zip 
of Cy Coleman’s score, which delights in 
the past without sinking to pastiche except, 
maybe, in the close-harmony numbers of a 
group resembling the Modernaires. 

City of Angels is that rarest of things on 
Broadway these days, a completely original 
American musical, not imported, not 
adapted from something else and not a re- 
cycling of bygone songs. Coming at the end 
of a decade of almost nonstop doomsaying, 
it proves that Broadway's signature style of 
show is, in the right hands, as viable and 
valuable as ever. oT 
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Mucking with Media 


The Whitney offers a long trek through the alien 200° 


BY ROBERT HUGHES 
hat?” hisses the staring comic- 


46 

strip villain in the Roy Lichten- 
stein. “Why did you ask that? What do you 
know about my image duplicator?” A fair 
question, given the show this 26-year-old 
Pop classic finds itself in. Maybe there 
could (just) be a lazier treatment 
of a moderately interesting sub- 
ject than the Whitney Museum's 
current effort, “Image World: Art 
and Media Culture,” but it has to 
be one of the poorest on the Whit- 
ney’s recent record—which is in- 
deed saying something. 

The relations between art and 
photography, movies and TV are 
part of modernist history and as 
old as visual mass media them- 
selves. They run from Edgar De- 
gas and Pierre Bonnard with their 
Kodaks, through the Dadaists 
(John Heartfield, Hannah Héch) 
and their clipped collages of news 
photos in the ’20s, to Pop art in 
the "60s, artists’ video in the "70s 
and a whole slew of artists today 
whose work, in one way or anoth- 

r, “addresses” questions of imag- 
ery and social power raised by TV 
and advertising. 

The Whitney show gives a trun- 
cated and spotty version of this 
long history and is unlikely to per- 
suade any discriminating visitor 
that, as its catalog claims, “the 
overpowering presence of [mass] 
media .. . is arguably the most im- 
portant stimulus to the develop- 
ment of new art forms and practices.” Of | 
course, the show itself has little to do with | 
aesthetic discrimination—an activity that, 
to the Whitney's present curators, seems | 
about as “relevant” as chipping flint arrow- 
heads. No: the important thing is to contem- 
plate the media overload and make suitably 
radical noises in imitation of the French es- 
sayist Jean Baudrillard’s pseudoapocalyptic 
mots, which pimple the catalog. 

“Image World” does have an argument, 
of a rudimentary kind, It is that the world, 
and America in particular, is now so satu- 
rated in TV that mass media have become 
reality. Nature is dead, culture is all; repre- 
sentation, not direct experience, deter- 
mines all meaning. Hence the only way that 
art (which of course the curators winsomely 
call “so-called high art”) can engage with 
gencral perception is to step out of its own 
“€litist” traditions, lose its prejudices, get 








brazen and follow the Yellow Brick Road 





of the “cutting edge” that leads through 
Deconstruction Flats and the Forest of 
Signs to Jeff Koons’ porcelain pigs. 

This line of argument, or fantasy, is it- 
self unreal. That the journey might produce 
an art of diminishing returns does not seem 
to have occurred to the folk who cobbled 
this affair together. But if the show itself 


WHAT? WHY DID 
YOU ASK THAT? 
WHAT DO YOU KNO 
ABOUT MY IMAGE 


Roy Lichtenstein, /mage Duplicator, 1963 


suggests anything, it is that mass-media 
sources, far from affording artists continu- 
ous inspiration, let alone fostering a critical 
sense about the ravages of TV, have be- 
come a dead end. One starts at the height— 
American Pop art in the early 60s, with 
some first-rate works by Robert Rauschen- 
berg, Andy Warhol, Lichtenstein and Ed- 
ward Ruscha—and from there it is downhill 
all the way. To the point where the “appro- 
priations” of Richard Prince (glossy Ciba- 
chrome blowups of details of landscape and 
galloping horses from Marlboro-country 
ads) are credited with value as art. 
Twenty-five years ago, the fine-arts tra- 
dition in America still had enough strength 
for a Rauschenberg or a Rosenquist to stay 


balanced inside it while peering into the | 


“floating world” of fictive paradises prom- 
ised by the media. But in 1989 the average 
American spent nearly half his or her con- 
scious life watching TV. Two generations 
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of Americans, including American artists, 
have grown up in front of the tube, their 
consciousness permeated by its shuttle of 
bright images, their attention span shrunk 
by its manipulative speed, their idea of suc- 
cess dictated by its collapse of fame into ce- 
lebrity, and their anxiety level raised by its 
sheer pervasive power. 

TV is stupidly compelling in a way that 
painting and sculpture, even at their senti- 
mental worst, are not. No work of art can 
change this: the static visual arts cannot fur- 
nish an answer to big media, or even an ef- 
fective debunking of them. The working re- 
lation of most ’80s artists to mass 
culture is that of a fairly tough fly 
to flypaper. It now seems that if 
one opens “art” to include domi- 
nant media that have little or no 
basic relation to art, the alien goo 
takes over and the result is, at best, 

a hybrid form of short-impact con- | 
ceptualism trying to be spectacle. 

One saw this in Robert Lon- 
go’s work in the early ’80s, a weird 
mix of technical sophistication | 
and coarse sentimentality, with 
maximum wallop and minimum 
resonance. It comes, in a reduced 
form, in Barbara Kruger’s poster- 
ish knock-offs of Heartfield, with 
their smugly “challenging” slo- 
gans about manipulated identity. 
It is even purer and duller in Jen- | 
ny Holzer’s plaques and diode 
readouts (LACK OF CHARISMA 
CAN BE FATAL, etc.), failed epi- 
grams that would be unpublish- | 
able as poetry but survive in the 
art world, their prim didacticism | 
so reminiscent of the virtuous sen- | 
timents American daughters used | 
to embroider on samplers in pre- 
electronic days. Probably the only | 
"80s artist in America who has | 
managed to introduce a real shud- | 
der of feeling into media-based work is | 
Cindy Sherman, enacting her parade of 
roles, gender-caricatures and grotesque- 
ries for the camera. 

The long trek through the latter part of 
the show is enlivened by two haunting, un- 
settling video installations (by Bruce Nau- 
man and Bill Viola) and one lone flash of 
wit, Mark Tansey’s Action Painting II, 1984. 
The rest is gaudy fribble. For art requires 
the long look; it propagates images that 
can be returned to, contemplated, exam- 
ined in the light of their own history; it ab- 
sorbs time, rather than skating along time’s 
surface with quick icons. It finds the 
ground of its survival in being what mass 
media are not. 

The general insubstantiality of this 
show puts one in mind of the sad Russian 
joke about the miracles of communication: 
now you can order a steak by telephone 
and get it by television. E 
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David Aikman 


What If the Soviet Union Collapses? 


he year is 1992. Gorbachev has been overthrown, and the 

Soviet empire has fallen apart, The Russian heartland is 
ruled by an ultra-nationalist military dictatorship, the Baltic 
republics by Catholic radicals, and Central Asia by fundamen- 
talist emirates. Tanks patrol the streets of Moscow, and 
throughout the country a fearful, starving populace wreaks 
revenge on former Communist Party members, Jews and 
intellectuals. 

A sneak preview of the latest Tom Clancy effulgence? 
Hardly. This frightening scenario of Soviet collapse, titled Ne- 
vozraschenets (The Non-Returnec), was published last June in 
Iskusstvo Kino, the official journal of the Soviet movie indus- 
try. Its appearance reflects a mood of unprecedented pessi- 
mism and self-doubt, in which intellectuals and political fig- 
ures have been speculating somberly about the catastrophes 
that could befall the Soviet Union if perestroika falls apart. 
Last September, for example, political 
oppositionist Boris Yeltsin, a former 
Moscow party boss, repeatedly warned of 
an impending disaster. “We are on the 
edge of an abyss,” Yeltsin told a rapt au- 
dience at New York’s Council on Foreign 
Relations. Yeltsin gave Gorbachev until 
next fall to produce results. Others have 
warned of an actual civil war by then. 

The ramifications of this possibility 
are so serious that they ought to worry 
the West more than they do. Would a 
complete Soviet collapse, after all, be a 
good or a bad thing? 

Evidence hinting at such an eventual- 
ity is widespread. Economically, the 
country is barely functional. At least 43 
million Soviets live below the official pov- 
erty level of 75 rubles a month ($1,500 
annually) and some regions of the coun- 
try have resorted to widespread rationing 
of even the most essential goods. 

Riding atop the economic woes is the 
horseman of ethnic anarchy amid the 15 national republics 
that constitute the Soviet Union, Armenia and Azerbaijan are 
nearly at war with each other, Moldavia has been crippled by 
ethnically inspired strikes, Georgians are demanding an end 
to the “Soviet empire,” and in Lithuania the Communist Party 
has abolished its own monopoly of power, the most striking 
sign of Baltic nationalism to date. 

Such radicalism would not be possible without Gorba- 
chev’s glasnost. But the new openness in the Soviet media has 
also exposed irrational superstitions reminiscent of the last 
days of Czar Nicholas II. The TAss news agency reports with a 
straight face that aliens stepped out of UFOs in Voronezh, On 
TV, psychic healers appear frequently with supposed cures for 
everything from obesity to detached retinas. As in all periods 
of great stress, the Christian churches in Russia have seldom 
been fuller. 

The Soviet Union has formidable reserves of resiliency, as 
it showed during the crisis of Hitler's invasion. But what if the 
dark forebodings of a Soviet screenwriter came true? 

A Soviet national catastrophe might take cither of two 
forms: a “revolution from below” or a coup from the right. A 
hint of the first surfaced last summer, when half a million Sovi- 





et miners went on strike. The miners not only won all of their 
basic demands, but set up strike committees that became for a 
while the headquarters of local political power. Yeltsin him- 
self has called those committees “the embryos of real people’s 
power.” If a new wave of strikes rolled across the Soviet 
Union, the nationwide momentum from below for political 
change might prove unstoppable. 

Last week’s narrow defeat of a Supreme Soviet motion to 
debate an end to one-party rule showed just how tenuous the 
authority of the Soviet Communist Party now is. Striking 
workers might bring about not only a collapse of power in 
Moscow but the snapping of links to the outlying republics. A 
wave of secessionism might then follow, with the probability of 
murderous ethnic strife in its wake. 

The second scenario of Soviet catastrophe is a coup from 

the Soviet “right” engineered by the army, perhaps in conjunc- 
tion with the KGB. Though many top Sovi- 
ets—including Yeltsin—dismiss this sce- 
nario, Central Committee members 
voiced fears of a coup to Marshall Gold- 
man, a leading American. Sovictologist, 
last summer. The coup menace is exacer- 
bated by the growing strength of Russian 
ultra-nationalist organizations. Extremist, 
groups like Pamyat have targeted Jews (a 
paranoid Jewish-Masonic conspiracy the- 
z= . 
8 ory), “intellectuals” and “Russophobes” 
as scapegoats for national decline. The na- 
tionalists are at heart anti-Communist, but 
their appeal overlaps with a growing blue- 
collar nostalgia for the despotic simplici- 
ties of the Stalinist era. 

A total collapse of the Soviet Union 
might create almost as many global prob- 
lems as it solved. Regional despotisms like 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba or Najibullah’s Af- 
ghanistan would probably wither quickly, 
as might many Third World Communist 
insurgencies. The U.S. economy would 
benefit handsomely from vastly reduced defense expenditures. 
But the blessings of a Soviet collapse would certainly be mixed. 
Just as the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire after 
World War I led to Hitler’s brutal exploitation of the resulting 
power vacuum, so the end of the Pax Sovictica in Eurasia might 
touch off an ethnic bloodbath among the squabbling successor 
regimes. For University of Alabama historian Hugh Ragsdale, a 
Soviet collapse would lead to a disastrous “Balkanization” of 
Eurasia and the emergence of “dozens of Khomeinis . . . skulk- 
ing incognito among the Sufis and dervishes of the region.” The 
disappearance of Soviet influence would probably also hasten 
the emergence of a united German superstate intimidating to 
both its Eastern and Western neighbors. 

Gorbachev's own vision remains that of a Soviet Union 
that is sufficiently open to be honest about its problems but 
sufficiently centralized to remain a powerful Leninist state. 
The trouble is, how many other Soviet citizens share it? The 
glasnost he unleashed has turned into a dangerous tiger for 
280 million people to ride. If Gorbachev offers no realistic al- 
ternative to continued Leninism, he may be forced to try cag- 
ing it once more—which he probably will—or to face the dis- 
solution of the “socialist sixth of the earth.” 2 
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EVER‘COOL BREWS 
_ BIGEDGE'IN TASTE. 








A new brewing break- vam ies het What ts pro- 
through gives Miller Sharp’ duced is 
a decisive edgem taste Tyy Miller Sharps. 


m a non-alcoholic brew The breakthrough taste 

The breakthrough hes that lets you keep your 
ma unique new brewing 
process. 

Most non-alcoholic 
malt beverages start out as 
regular beer, and then the 
alcohol is removed. Unjor- 
tunately, so 1s a good deal 
of the taste. 

Sharps, on the other 
hand, 2 is the result of 
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During bi ewing, the 
lemperature remams 
lower, so alcohol production 











If you've read about any of the recent medical 
that oat bran can be important to your good i ge 
diet. But what these reports wont mention is that Kell 
contains more oat bran than any. leading re ready-t¢ 
aa» 
mention just how good Goi 


we suggest you buy 2 b 
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